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PR  K  FACE. 


This  book  ba«  b*en  prepared  in  the  belief  that  the  time  L'lven  to  the 
.tudy  „t  language  by  the  p„|,il,  of  tbe  eommon  ,eh<K)l,  should  be  .pent 
.n  earning  how  to  ««  their  native  tongno  with  «ccura.y  and  freedon,, 
rather  tlian  in  tlie  study  of  the  .cicnio  of  the  language 

To  a  mature  n>in,l  the  .tn.ly  of  technical  grammar  i.  both  plea..nt 
and  profitable,  but  to  the  majority  of  iihool  el.ildren  it  U  neither.  A. 
.oon  however,  a.  a  ehild  eome,  ,o  have  any  regard  for  the  g«„l  opinion 
of  other.,  lie  1,  intere.ted  in  learning  how  to  »peak  and  write  eorrectly 
and  enjoys  any  le«on  which  he  feeU  i.  directly  helping  him  to  thi.  end.' 
1  he  author,  have  endeavoured  to  keep  these  fact,  eon.lantly  in  mind 
and  have  .ought  to  make  each  Icon  of  Muh  a  character  that  it.  practical 
value  may  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  pupil. 

(irammatical  terms  and  rules  have  Iwen  given,  but  the  aim  ha.  been 
to  introduce  only  those  which  would  help  the  learner  to  classify  hi. 
errors,  and  enable  him,  by  referring  to  some  acknowledged  authority, 
to  test  the  correctnes.  of  hi.  language. 

The  lesson,  into  which  the  work  hn,  been  divided  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  .„  many  dail;  exercises  for  the  pupil  A  few 
«e  too  .hort  for  .hi.  purpo,e.  while  others  are  too  long.  Much  must 
be  left  to  the  ju.lgment  of  the  teacher  and  to  the  ability  of  the  cUm 
Many  of  the  lessons,  again,  arc  merely  suggestive,  and  .hould  be 
supplemented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  similar  exercises  to  enable  the 
pup.  to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Kach  oral  Icon 
should  he  an  exercise  in  expression,  and  each  written  lesson  an  exerci«! 
in  writing  and  composition.  A  rule  of  language  is  not  reallv  learr  .1 
a.  .oon  as  It  is  committed  to  raemory;it  must  1»  regularly 'observed 
until  compliance  with  it  becomes  a  habit. 

The  thanks  of  the  author,  are  due  to  Dr.  Markav,  Superintendent  of 
Kducation  for  Nova  Scotia,  to  Dr.  MacMcchan,  Professor  of  English 
in  Dalhonsie  University,  and  to  Alexander  McKay,  Supervisor  of 
Halifax  Schools,  for  their  kindness  in  revising  the  i.mnUKript  and  for 
helpful  suggestions  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH. 


1.  .n  early  infancy  we  couW  express  some  {eelin«.  only 
l.y  a  cry,  hu<,r  we  learne.l  sinjfle  words;  in  ehUdh.KMl  we 
combined  words  inuj  ssntonoe.;   and  sinee  tl.en  wt,  l.ave 
l)e«n  using  hundreds  of  sentences  even-  day.     Tliese  sen 
tenp'^s  we  call  langugg. 

We  use  a  sentence  every  time  we  make  a  statement, 
give  I;  command,  or  a.k  a  question,  as,  — 

1.  The  besi  apples  in  the  world  ^row  in  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Join,,  bring  me  a  gla8«  of  water  if  you  please 

3.  In  what  year,  di4  Queen  Victoria  begin  to  reign  1 

LBSSCN   1. 

Write  a  statement  and  ask  a  question  alK,„t  ea.h  object 
named  m  this  list     Write  also  three  commands, 
a  horse 


a  rrhin 
flowers 
a  do^ 

How  many  sentences  ditl  you  vTite? 


r.  .louse 
trees 


a  store 
boys 


tho^M.^*""*  "  '  "^""^  "^  '""^'  expr««u,g  a  .Mwiplrte 


LSSSONS  Iff  KNOLISH. 


LB880N    a. 

Which  of  the  loUowing  grouiM  of  words  an  sentencwf 
Complete  any  that  are  inuonipleto. 

1.  Rirenflow  .  ,  . 

'i.  Some  larg«  iiv«n  in  South  Amsrioa  ... 

8.  Tha  ooal  luinM  of  Nora  Sootia  ... 

4.  A  itltch  in  time  urea  nine  ... 

A.  In  Manitoba  large  quautitiet  of  wheat  .  .  . 

6.  A  boy,  ad hiajrtay  to  aoliool,  taaxti  ,  .  , 

1/  LKB80N  a 

Write  an  ezaot  copy  of  the  following' Mleetioni :  — 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  RAVEN. 

1.  One  day  a  laven  had  a  large  piece  >of  cheese.  He 
Sew  away  to  thj^wooda,  and  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  « 

A  fox,  passing  by,  saw  him,  and  said  to  liimuelf :  "  How 
I  wish  I  had  some  uf  that  cheese  I  But  the  raven  is  stingy 
and  would  not  give  me  any  if  I  should  ask  him.  So  I  will 
play  him  a  trick."  ^ 

At  once  the  fox  seated  himse'f  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  said :  "  What  a  beautiful  bird  you  are  I  How  glossy 
your  plumage  is !  Do  you  know  that  I  have  never  heard 
you  sing?  Pray  sing  a  little  forme.  Do  not  be  bashfuL 
Sing  one  ''f  your  favorite  songs." 

The  raven  began  to  think  that  the  fox  was  a  very  agree- 
•  able  fellow.  He  thotight:  "How  charmed  he  will  be  to 
hear  my  voice  I " 

So  he  opened  his  nioutH  to  sing.  What  do  you  think 
happened  ?  Yes,  of  course,  the  cheese  fell  to  the  ground. 
Did  tiie  fox  pick  it  up  and  politely  hand  it  back  to  the 


-      jtf?f 
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nveii?    No,  indeed!    He  Mized  it  snil  ran  off  Unghitig 
•t  tho  (nolivh  raven. 

8.  A  >uung  man  who  wm  late  in  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment with  Or.  Benjamin  Fnnklin,  began,  un  liis  arrival,  to 
make  a  great  number  of  ox<  unee.  Dr.  Franlclin  lioteneil 
for  u  minute  or  tw<s  ui.d  then  8topped  him  short  with  the 
remark :  —  "  Ytmng  man,  nay  no  more ;  for  thoNR  who  we 
good  at  making  ei  mvm  are  iteldom  good  at  anything  else. 
Remembtr  that  puuriuatitif  it  the  »oul  of  buiineu." 

8.  When  the  liretim  sailor  putH  to  sea,  iiis  prayer  ii*, 
"  Keep  me,  O  God,  for  my  boat  in  mo  small  and  Thy  ocean 
in  Hu  wide." 

4.      O  Child  of  Natiops,  giant-limbed. 

Thou  stand'st  among  the  nations  now 
Unliee<led,  unadorned,  unhymned, 
Witl\  unanointed  brow. 

How  long  the  ignoble  sloth,  how  long 
The  trust  in  greatness  not  thine  own  ? 

iSurely  tlie  lion's  brood  is  strong 
To  front  the  world  alftie. 

Mimtcalm  and  Wolfe  I  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  ! 

Quebec,  thy  storied  citadel 
Attest  in  burning  Hong  and  psalm 

How  here  thy  heroes  fell  I 


On  soft  Pacific  slopes,  —  beside 

Strange  floods  that  northward  rave  and  fall,- 
Where  chafes  Acadia's  chainless  tide  — 

Thy  sons  await  thy  call. 
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They  wait;  but  some  ic  exile,  some 

With  strangers  housed,  in  stranger  lands ;  _ 

And  some  Canadian  lips  are  dumb 
Beneath  Egyptian  sands. 

But  thou,  My  Country,  dream  not  thou ! 

Wake  and  behold  how  night  is  done,  — 
How  on  thy  breast  and  o'er  thy  brow, 

Bursts  the  uprising  sun. 

From  Canada,  hy  Ciiari.es  G.  D.  Roberts. 


CAPITAL    LETTERS. 

3.   Look^  carefully  at  your  copy  of  the  selections  and 
observe  where  capital  letters  ai-e  used 
Capital  letters,  you  observe,  are  u.sed  to  begin  - 

1.  Each  sentence,  as  the  words  "  One,"  "  He,"  etc 

2.  Names  of  persons  and  places,  as,  '•  Wolfe,"  "Mont- 
calm, -'Quebec;"  and  also  words  made  from  names  of 
places,  lis,  "Canadian,"  "Breton,"  " i-:gyptian." 

•S.  Direct  quotations,  as  where  the  fox  said,  "How  I 
wish,"  etc. 

A.    Every  line  of  poetry. 

..nr^nT/xT  "'""'"''"  *'""«f''   addressed  as  persons,  as 
O  Child  of  Nations,"  "  My  Couiitiy." 
6.   All  names  applied  to  God. 

and^'fT"'""'  '***^''  *"'"  "'*'''  '"   '''"*'"*^  ^'^  ^"''^  "'" 
J.   Capital  letters  are  also  used  to  Wgin  the  principal 
words  in  headings  and  in  titles,  .^,  "The  Ship  on  Fire," 
He  went  with  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  CanaU." 

«^ir~'^°  ""^  *  '"'''''*'  ''"*"■  '""^'^  °*  »°  "■•binary  letter  i, 
«  great  an  error  as  to  «se  a  small  letter  where  a  capital  ia  requiml. 


tEsso.vs  m  ENausii. 


ITALfCS. 

4.   In  what  kind  of  letters  is  the  last  sentence  of  the 
second  selection  printed  ?   In  ItaUes  Utalic  letUr7  Why 
To  indicate  that  it  is  veiy  emphatic.  ^         ^ 

in  im.^'  ''"'^'  '""'"^  °'  ^'"P^'  ''*<=•'  -«  -"""only  printed 

In  writing,  we  draw  a  line  under  words  which  we  wi.h 
to  emphasize,  or  to  have  printed  in  Italics. 

PUNCTUATION-MARKS. 
8.   When  speaking,  we  make  certain  pauses  which  hcli, 
to  render  our  meaning  clear.     In  written  or  printei  ul 
guage  these  pauses  are  indicated  by  pnnetuation-M^L 

wht'pS  ^5  TpSf J^^  -—  -  -- 

Where  do  you  find  the  Onertion-mark  f  '1  ' 

After  every  complete  question. 

Where  is  the  Exclamation-point  [!]  used^ 
a  t    ir^V  expression  that  is  an  exclamation,  as,  "  What 
a  beautiful  bird  you  are  ! "    "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe , '        ' 

J.he  Conuna  [,]  ,s  used  where  short  pauses  would  be 
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.  nl.f!^'rn'  "7' ;''""«^""  "'  tl'«  fi'^t  selection  tl.ere  is 
a  Colon  [:]  and  after  the  wor,l  -remHrk,"  in  the  second, 
there  is  a  colon  with  a  dash  [:  — ]. 

What   do   you  observe    in   regar<l    to  the   use   of    the 
apostrophe  [  j  ? 

1.    It  denotes  possession,  as,  " lion's  brood,"  "Acadia's 

■i.   It  shows  that  one  or  more  lettei-s  are  omitted    as 
'•  stand  St "  for  "  standest,"  "  o'er  "  for  •■  over." 

mari^!'?"''"  r"  "^^^'^  '"  ""^^"^  *°  *®  "*^  °^  Onotation- 

They  enclose  every  quotation  of  the  exact  words  of  a 
speaker.  . 

What  do  you  observed  reference  to  the  Hyphen  [-]  ' 

1.  It  joins  the  i.art8  of  some  compound  words,  iis,  "giant- 
hmljed,"  ••  semi-colon."  ^ 

2.  It  is  placed  at  the  right  hand  end  of  a  line,  in  both 
writing  and  printing,  t«  connect  the  part  of  a  word  on  one 
line  with  the  part  on  the  next. 

NoTK.-^  v,ord  may  b>:  divided  only  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable.  ■' 


PARAGRAPHS    AND    STANZAS. 

6.   1.   How  many  paragraphs  in  the  firet  selection  ' 
-    Does  the  fiist  word  of  a  paragraph  begin  at  the  mar- 
gin of  a  page  ? 

3.  How  many  stanzas  of  the  poem  Canada  have  been 
quoted  in  the  foui-th  selection  ? 

4.  How  many  lines  or  verses  in  each  stanza? 

A  Paragraph  is  a  sentence  or  a  group  of  sentences  closely 
connected  with  one  another  in  meaning,  and  is  indicated 
t.1  the  eye  by  a  regular  break  in  the  margin. 


LESSOXS  AV  TiiS'aUSH. 


LESSON    4. 
Copy  extract  (a).     Write  (b)  correctly  by  putting  capital 
letter  and  punctuation-marks  where  they  ought  to  be 

(a)  At  Waterloo,  a  Highland  soldier,  seeing  the  colour 
sergeant  of  his  regiment  fall  with  his  flag,  rushed  forward 
m  the  face  of  a  cavalry  charge  to  save  his  colours.  The  flac 
was.  so  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  dead  sergeant,  that  it  could 
not  at  once  be  disengaged.  The  Highlander  therefore  lifted 
both  man  and  flag  on  his  back,  and  carried  them  off.  The 
leader  of  the  French  cavalry  was  so  struck  with  the  bravery 
of  the  deed,  that  he  halted  his  troops  and  shouted,  "Bravo, 
Highlander  l"  ,y 

(b)  in  the  american  civil  war  a  party  of  northern  sol- 
diers came  face  U,  face  with  a  troop  of  southernera  in  front 
of  a  farrahous.  when  the  order  to  atUick  was  about  to  be 
given  a  little  girl  seeing  her  pet  kitten  in  danger  rushed 
from  the  farmhouse  to  a  tree  in  the  line  of  fire  and  called 
out  kitty  katy  come  down  the  soldiera  paused  then  thev 
laughed  and  then  they  cheered  and  from  both  sides  several 
men  ran  forward  to  help  the  giri  and  to  warn  her  of  her 
danger  after  that  fighting  was  out  of  the  question  north- 
erners and  southerners  were  soon  exchanging  compliments 
and  sharing  their  rations  in  the  most  friendly  way. 

LESSON   6. 
Copy  the  following  fable,  correcting  the  mistakes  in  the 
latter  part.     Use  the  first  part  as  a  model. 

THE   ARAB   AND    HIS    CAMEL. 

One  cold  night,  as  an  Arab  sat  in  his  tent,  a  camel  gently 
thrust  aside  the  flap  of  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"I  pray  thee,  master,"  he  said,  "  let  me  but  put  my  head 
within  the  tent,  for  it  is  v:.k[  -vitl.out." 


Q 

LEaaONS  IN  liNnUSH. 

afte"a  wS'*  '"'  """  "^  "-''  '"-'"-d  the  ean,el 

"  ^°"  'nay  do  so,"  replied  the  Arab 

boon  the  camel  began  looking  around  the  tent  «.^A  h. 
sa.d  again  "Itwm  take  but  littJe  n,o^  Jo^  i??pCe  '! 
foreJegs  within  the  tent."  /  7  ^     ^  ""^^ 

you  may  also  place  your  fore-legs  feithin  said  the  arab 
rn-'vmg  aside  u  little  to  make  roo^for  the  JwL%?rJ 

keritnf  r'°"^  -'*">  -ked  the  camel  at  last    i 
Keep  the  tent  door  open  standing  as  i  do 

yes  yes  the  arab  said  i  will  have  pity  on  you  this  cold 
tiight  come  wholly  within  ^  '*' 

smriltrlTh'  ''^'''  '"'^  ^"*»  ''^  '-*  ^»*  ^*  -  too 
i  see  said  the  camel  there  is  not  room  enough  for  both  of 

itraltTthTS  ^"'  -^  ""^  ^"'^  *^-  ''« 
.m,<  m7  «<  the  beginnin,  lest  it  overcome  you  in  the  erul 


LESSON   6. 

fuIT'  '"  ^i"^r  '"  '"''"""'  ^'■•™  ■'■""  te'^^her's  diot^ 
turn,  the  words  of  any  short  seleof  ,n  or  story.  Then  re- 
write the  words  as  connected  sentences  or  paragmphs,  and 
compare  with  the  printed  page. 


IBSSOffS  IN  ENGLISH.  9 

LESSON    7. 

Write  in  complete  sentences,  'and  with  due  attonf!      * 

c«p^...^a„d  punctuation,  answer  tot  itHue!: 

meii. '"""  ■"■"  """'  """"  ^°'  ™-*f-  ^-  going  to  bed.  a,.d  fo,- 

do  y;,rk:?e:r  ■""  ""*'"'"^''  ■*"' ""«'" »'  y<- 1""""''  ^.,1^. 

3.    Jf  your  father  should  cive  vmi  fi™  ,i„ii 
e..t.  how  would  you  »pe„d  itT    ^  ^""'":''  *"'  "  '■'^"'''''-^  I"-" 

S.    What  IS  the  last  book  you  read  ?    Wh^t  ;  ■   ■ 

Why  ?  ^  "  ""*  '"  >■"">■  "I'liiion  of  it  ? 

tio!fr!!:;':irt;t;:r"  ''^'""' "-' ""-  '-'^  ^vr^te  «,„„,„. 

to  JisitT' WhyT  ""'^y  """  ""•"  "'««'  -'-"  -'"d  .V"..  lik- 
/ LESSON   a 


LESSON  g. 
Write,  with  proper  attention  to  paragraphing :  _ 
2'   ^at  vnTr""'  1  rv,*"*'  ^"^  ^'"^  *■""»  ">«  •«'  «'«'  days. 
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LICSSONS  J\  i:\OUSH. 


CORRECTION    OF   EXERCISES. 

„f  !'  ,^'°T''.""*'  "'f"*"  ""'''"'"  '"  ""^  "f  "'«  "'""t  important  nai-t. 
of  a  teacher's  wori.  The  exe.-oi«,  ,h„uld  aUay,  be  written  „r. 
left-hand  page  of  the  blank-book,  with  a  marl  „f  1*"'^  °  "" 
on  the  left  for  the  teacher's  use  After  .\T,  \  u  "  """■• 
exannned  the  work  and  clued^tttentL"  to\  P'  ^rt^tC "ih^ 
imp.1  will  rewrite  it  on  the  right-hand  page.  Let  r«tk  T' . 
m  te  school  roon,,  and  let  the  books  be'pfeserv^d  f^r'X'n^  '""'' 

In  exani.nnig  exercises  the  teacher  should  underline  with  re^  i„v 

t  foTCg  ,:ir.r"-  "'"^•"•'""-^•'  -  .-Lend  thitroi 

/ 


I.  s. 

com, 

k 


^    MARKS  USED  IN  CORRECTING  WRITTEN  EXERCISES. 

'    '"  mils  "euS"  """''"**"'  **'  *^  '^"'■^  underlined  is 
0    calls  for  a  change  of  letter,  either  from  .  .mall  letter 

to  a  capital  or  from  a  capital  to  a  smail  letter, 
w    indicates  that  a  ^^ .ong  word  ha.  In^en  used 
gr.    calls  attention  to  an  error  in  grammar 
A     the  caret  placed  'K,twee„  two  words "  indieat .  that 
somethmg  has  lieen  omitted. 
tr.     means  to  transijose  the  words. 
d    indicates  that  the  word  or  part  underlined  is  to  bo 
omitted, 
that  the  meaning  is  ambiguous  or  doubtful, 
incorrect  statement, 
statement  incomplete, 
awkward  construction, 
wanting  in  neatness, 
begin  a  new  paragraph. 


IT 


"■  IT    '10  paragraph. 


.' fc'.s.vo.v.v  /.v  Esat.is 


II. 


P    piinctuation-murk  reqtiiie.I,  not  re<,uire<l, 


mark  used. 


or  wrong 


</     quotation-marks  require.l,  or  not  required 
/    isthisoorreot?    Inquire  about  it. 


FACSIMILE  OF  EXERCISE,    EXAMINED. 


^,'^,A 


<'.# 


LETTERS. 


^  LETTERS. 

iteadily.     They  are  a  e  iT  ""^  ''  '^^""'  P'""'">g  "ut 

4aiy  or/y.  ■^  ''^"'"  '^  ''««  «'e  sound  of  e  oi  i,  ^  i„ 

■E^r  "' ""  -  *'"^et r " '''''-'  'y  '■'•^ 

il'e8el„tte.«„re  called  coMonaato. 

."'*"'»•'»  coiuouota  at  II,.  i ,     , 

-ir;:t;':Si;t2'«'t"-».e.e.^e.e 
«P«se„t  „,ore  than  one  «ou"d  '''*'""'^  """'•  ""«* 

«'e'-s  a:>s,x:s  :^;''"^  '"««'•-'  --"«. «« i.. 

which  indioate  the  differ^.et:,""";r  ^^'*  f «'  -* 

In  the  Century  Dictionn.  .  "^  ^'""«'  '''"er. 

anes,  the  marks  a're  ^loTS  7h     ""  "'"^  "^^'^  '»'««""- 
tfce  letter  having  no  mark ' !!  '        '""''  ''""'"°"  «™nd  of 


ft 

0 

S 
u 
i 
1 


0  in  fat,  man, 
"  "  fute,  inuiie. 
'  Kr,  guiinl. 

fall,  nuught, 

met,  pen. 

iiiiJto,  alw. 

Iitir.  IV-ni. 

I'i",  lit. 

I'lne,  figlit. 


^KHSOXs  W  BXGUm. 


li 


°  "  not,  hop. 


0  in  n5t«,  jjeke. 
«  "  tub,  but. 
"  "  tube,  unit, 
u  "  full,  put. 

«  in  eat,  can. 

c  "  city,  fiv,]. 

S  "  go,  get. 

S  '•  gentle,  ^ipsy. 


LESSON   10. 
pronunciation  :  -  "  ^-  ""  »»  to  indicate  the 


farm 
fatal 
liearj 

reply 

lady 

pulling 


siucere 

certain 

inspire 

consume 

circuL-ir 

genial 


pupif 

pulpit 

almond 

•pricot 

squalor 

accede 


facet 

gratis 

agate 

bade 

area 

effete 


k 


.  SYLUBLES. 

,      "T^'-^'^-'^o^  *e  following  ^„,^ 

'^Wle       be-Iieve 


but^ter-flj 
as-sui-ance 
'-om-j.re-heiKl 


ex-pect-ano-y 
ex-pec  t-a-tion 
ac-com-m(Hla.tion 
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LBSSO/fS  m  BNOLISH. 


JlTh^T  k'*  r  f*r  ^'""'  P^-ooncing  each  of  the 
mLlZl    ''•«'•  °'*'>—nd  three?     Each  of  the 

la.  Word,  that  are  pronounced  without  a  pau.e  are 
ea  led  one^yll^U,  word.,  or  «<„«yU*W«,  a.  ^arf^ 

la  Words  which  are  pronounced  in  two  parts  are  called 
/..»-HylUtble  words,  or  dl«ylUbl«,  as  ^.arf^'^^  ■  ""  "*"'"' 
ti.         n  u?"  '''''f  "^  pronounced  in  th«,«  parts  are  called 

H.  Wor^  pronounced  in  more  than  three  part*  are  called 
.««»i^^yllable  woHls,  or  iMdysylUbl.,,  as  gra^^ 

liBBSOMf   11. 

Write,  in  column,  ten  words  that  are  monosyllables,  ten 
are  polysyllables,  rad  separate  the  syllables  by  hyphens. 

LB880N   la. 

Write  fiye  sentences  containing  monosyllables  only. 

EiMafU.     Whin  did  you  cm,  10  town,  my  ftindt 
fh^"*^i'^*  sentences  with  four  dissyllables  in  each 
three  with  three  trisyllables  in  each,  and  three  withlw,; 
polysyllables  in  each. 

ACCENT, 

Pronounce  distinctly  the  words:  — 

1.  kind'-ly  4.   oonnsume' 

2.  sum'-mer  6.  re-tii«' 
8.  where'-fore         6.  o-bey* 


7.  just'-i-fy 

8.  de-ter'-mine 

9.  com-pre-hend 


In  pronouncing  the  fir^t  three  words,  is  the  greater /<,r« 
or  ^mpul.e  of  the  voice  placed  on  the  fi™t  or  ofVhe  sefond 


lESSOA-S   /N  ENGLISH.  '  Jft 

.ylLble?  Which  .ylW>  ;,  pr„„„u,.eed  wi«.  greater  fo«.P 
m  the  Hecon.1  three?  On  which  .yllaUe  ^L  IZ, 
ot^^oe  placed   in   pronouncing  each  of  the  la.t  th^ 

„;itJ"  P;;°nou„cing   the  wori,  *,WJy,  «^,„,,,   ^,j 

second  syllable,  in  >,^-i./^  it  i,  on  the  first,  in  d^Z. 
«.~  It  «,  on  the  second ,  and  in  com-pr^en^  It  is  oti 

In  dictionaries  the  accented  syllable  is  marked  as  abov^ 

LESSON   13. 

..»*«.  on  the  thiM.  ^aretX^rr.  rn^lt  ""'  ""  ^ 


LBSSON   14. 

-M^""^^  t^z\:r,r^''  «•«  "-nr  which  .„  ,h^.  ^^^ 

on.  In  her  ^  ^o';^';"  "^hr^;:  •,"<"^  -7  lowl,,  or  to  teU  ,o» 

LESSON   10. 

.niUb.rCk't^-iid':^  c*:::'^^'"  *-  '^.^Je,  »,  f«„  a„y  other 
•"^herteUit.    tCu^HuJ^^  '    ™pil.  tdl  a    Utth. 


It 


f.fiSSO.Vs  IN  BNOUHH. 


LEsso.vs  f\  amusii. 


ir 


LB880N   IS. 

Ot-ntuion.     AntwerinWrtllitf. 
1.   How  in*ny  children  are  iliown  in  ihi.  picture? 
a.   How  mnny  girl.?    How  many  lioy.? 
8.   VVIiut  animtli  tn  nliown  V 

4.   How  m«ny<li.hc.  or  V9«,l.»re  there?    N.me  e«h 

0.   Name  tho  articlea  of  furnituro  nhown. 

«•   Name  the  toyi  and  alao  any  other  artlcl.i 
J.  Give  a  nam.  to  each  child,  and  tell  th.  pcition  o,  poatur,  ai 

*■   What  ia  each  one  doing? 
..Ly'lS'them."'""""""^"  ""'  '"  ""'  "'-"'y •"»»••     «>'». 

thJi^'h"'?  """  "P'""""'*"  "f  ''"»'  'h"  tub  of  white-waah  and  tb. 
three  bruahe.  may  hare  come  to  Iw  there.  ^ 

LBSSOM    17. 

1.  Name  all  the  objects  represented. 

2.  Deacrilie  the  position  of  eiicli. 

4'   wZtl?'  ""./""•'  ""  '^"'*''*''  ""y  """  "f  "'«  object.. 
4.    Wha  .loea   h.  picture  .„  „  « hole  repre«.„t  ? 

J^^nhat«.„u.d,tsn««.„,  t„y„ ,  ,  ,„V  ,.,  ,_^^^_^_^^^^ 


LESSON   18. 
Write  what  is  required   in  Lesson  17  about  a  Di.t,,«. 
from  your  reader  selected  by  your  teacher.  ^     "" 

LESSON   19. 
your  teacher,  but  not  tnken  from  your  „..,]ei-.  . 
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LESSONS  m  ENGLISB. 


V  LETTER-WRITINQ. 

17.  A  Letter  is  the  most  common  form  in  which  thouphts 
•re  expressed  in  written  language. 

Very  few  people  write  anything  that  is  printed,  but 
nearly  everybody  writes  letters. 

.   "•  .j^  1^.'^'*'''  ^y  common  usage  among  educated  persons, 
IS  divided  into  six  parts : x-       — > 

2.  The  Addn«,  5.  The  CwnplmmUr,  Endhw, 

A.  The  SlnUKon,  6.  The  8iga.t«r.  a  th.  Wrfi^. 

In  the  following  samples  note  carefully  the  particular 
placton  the  page  occupied  by  each  of  the  six  parts  iust 
mentioned.  1         j     >■ 

In  all  kinds  of  letters  —  business,  formal,  or  friendly  — 
the  position  of  the  heading,  salutation,  etc.,  should  be  about 
the  same. 

Observe  also  on  the  envelope  form  the  place  of  the  name, 
address,  and  stamp.  ^  ' 

Mo.  1. 

IHradins] 


^OshJmuLlt. 


\)<u 


[AddrpM] 


■iAmjb 


3,  IB(|&. 


.  \Addt 

joLiW.in ^., 


LESSONS  m  ENGLISH. 
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Wn       a 


[SaluUtlon] 


[Hemiinf] 


r 
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LEssojva  m  English. 


When  quoting  a  conversation,  it  is  customary  to  let  what 
e^h  person  says  at  one  time,  however  brief 'the  remtk 

thinr^hitK^^itr^L::^^^^^^^^  r'^"'''  --^ 

The  following  Ls  not  good :  _ 

JO  Samson  St.  Halifax 

came  to  o„r  house  about  eight  2l^kZ^l  '^T^'f  *''"'"  '''""' 
breakfast  and  we  started  out  and  g"t  a"  "f  nth  ''f  „'=°"""^'«d  "•? 
over  b,  l,r.  Purple's  barn  and  bfgaVt  "'pStlT  xtr"/  ?"' 
He„,7  Jones  struck  a  foul  that  went  right  over  to  aJ^  ^?f'""'« 
smashed  a  pane  of  glass  all  to  smithereens      Th.  .  ?'"  "'"^ 

get  you  to  put  it  in  again,  and  tUeTZupayt^''  ""'  '"  "'•'  '" 

Yours  Truly 
Fred  Fhitz 

of  FreSett;?  '""  "^  "^  '""""*  *"^  ^''«'''-  ^^  ^''^  I-^s 
2.   Is  it  punctuated  as  it  should  be  ?    See  page  26. 
i.   What  part  has  he  left  out  ?  *-  8    ""• 

4    Can  you  s(«te  any  objections  to  the  use  of  ridiouloy, 
overtook,  complete,,  lot.  .„U,te.  ..;,;,,„,„,.  ,„,  .,']^'^^-; 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 
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The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Purple  is  better :  _ 

A,„    p  '"ridge  S(.,  Haupax,  N.  S. 

J«R.  Purple,  June  2,  vm. 

of  your  bar,..     W«  a™  ve   ™f^^^";;"'''^7  '"  '"e-uth  side 
»«  we  .a„  get  a  man  to  do  the  worL  ™  "  "P'*""^  »■'  «°o° 

we  ^KS::;::^-;- :-"  --  -s  and  .ope  tW 

I'ours  respectfully, 

JoiiN  Stkaioht. 

1-    A  boy  being  hurt  q    r     ■ 


LESSOm  IN  SWeilSH. 

Yours  truJj, 
Q  .  .  Samuel  Snidbb 

J-  M.  BumcHABD  &  Co.  '''■""«>.  N.  8.,  Utj  l.l,  1909. 

write  to  a  merchant  agking  him  to  let  R  <!».ii»     i, 
your  account.  "■  ^''''low  have  goods  on 

A  letter  asking  a  mewhant  to  send  you  ^oods  is  also 
caUed  an  order.     It  does  not  difiPer  in  form  from  thet^ 

t^!:^',:r' ''-'  -  "^* '-  --^^  -  ^'^^^^^ 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  explain  definitely  th«  tin^ 
and  quantity  of  goods  wanted,  slte  al  o  whS  S 
are  to  be  sent  by  mail,  express,  or  as  freight.  ^ 


Si-KmoFiBLD,  AmiA.  Co.,  S.  a. 
June  lit,  19C9.  ' 


T.  JoHM  &  Co., 

19  Voungn  St.,  Toronto. 
Gentlemkk,  — Enclosed  imi  »;ii  a-j 

do.i.„. .  McH  Please  irL^  !::s.':^2^^:i-2 

10  yds.  dress  irooda  l.lr«  .„.i„.j >     _  ..  8  K""as  . 


•""  "J' express  me  lol 
10  yds.  dress  goods  like  enclosed  sample  @  70  c. 

*  ''■"n8.CatalogNo.,C-«4,@iac. 

1  umbrella,  Catalog  No.,  X  _  470 

fours  tru)t 


7.00 

.64 

2.36 

10.00 


G.  E.  Gkast. 
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23 
Formal   Invitation. 

o..'r...X".,tis:,=-,  t.?~'::i«r  ?- 

Invitation  Aooaptad. 

tio.n:  ^  ■Cvt^rnr/"'' ^'^""  "'^  ^----^  i-vit. 

Mapi.£hdb9t,  June  loth. 

Invitation   not  Accepted 

871   tViLKOT  St.,  Monday. 


Letter!  of  Introduction. 

AnTiooiinu,  ath  Aug.  1898. 


Hon.  Walteb  Ross, 

Minister  of  Railw.ra, 
Ottawa. 

-tfeme"    f""',,!.  Mr'' jI*  ,f  tc7n.!f  f  M"''"'™"  '°  ^^   '"^ 
for  several  days   and  for  "„'  atfn  ,  ■  u''  ^'"   "^  "'  0"='^" 

^bow  hitn  I  shaU  be  t^'^^^"  "''"='"  ^'^  ^^  »«  able  to 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  CHisiinL.M. 

D.  A.  Fkaseb,  Esq.,  Cliicago  SroBEr,  C.  B.,  Sept.  12,  1898. 

the  purpot  of  fi„d°L  el  T"^'  "'"  "^"^  ^""^  "i'^  fo' 

ment      He  ha- been  fl!'^''^'"'"! '^'"'  '°"»  '""''"'?  establi»h- 
of  this  pl.J  akes  wU™T'"  f'  """  °'  *'"'  ^^^'""'f'  ^-k 

«"d  Cashier.  '""'  '«»""'<""" ''^  '™m   the   Pt^sident  "" 
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H»  1»  • 


"'«•  young  man  of  estimable  ch«       ^,.  .„j        .    ^... 
Very  truly  yours, 

I'kTKH    (i.    C'AMPHEtL. 


-^''•>.  .^^^^« 


^, 


^.y^ 


n 


^«rtfe. 
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Receired  from  J    Snaik.  f»     .  ^  <■'<""'.  N.  S.,  M.j-  4,  1009. 

The  part  of  the  receipt  which  states  for  whaf  th. 
was  paid  is  sometimes  left  out      T^„        .  ""*""■>' 

not  so^ood.  however,  as  when" t  ia  put ^r    ""  ^'^"  ■" 

You  have  paid  John  Sharrfort7donar^"''r:     ''"'"  "  '»«'?'• 
''is  .tore.     WHte  the  ..ceipt  he  shouFd  ^  Tou  "'  """ ''""'  « 

Percy  Sproul  has  rented  your  hou«  N„  [4  WhiHl.  A      ,        . 
he  .,  to  pay  you  tvventy.five  dollare  a  month      He  h  .'    "  "'''°'' 

for  two  months.     Write  a  lett,>r  11     T    /  ^"^  ""'  P^'**  y" 

"Ply  that  he  would  ZluX^^Z'Z:T  "T''    '''"'*  ""• 
your  aoknowledgmen't  of  the^e^tt 'r^hl  r:S"' '''' '^^^ 

If  John  Jones  worked  for  Edwin  Hayes  five  davs  <,tm  - 
a  day,  he  would  probably  hand  Mr.  Hay^s  a  bm  ^2:- 
Mr.  Edwiw  Hates,  ^""^  Glasgow,  n.  8.,  M.y  6,  19C9. 

To  John  Jones,  jj. 

For  5  days'  work,  May  2-6,  at  $1.75  ,3  7.- 

When  Mr.  Hayes  paid  him  he  would  write  at  the  bottom 
Rece.ved  payment,"  also  the  date  and  his  o,vu  name 

BIX  days.     Kece.pt  it  as  you  would  when  he  paid  you. 


»•  LESSONS  JN  ENGLISH. 

M.  The  Heading  of  a  letter  should  give  the  plan  and  dolt  of 
writing.  If  a  reply  ig  to  be  sent  to  the  same  place,  the  heading 
should  show  exactly  where  to  send  it  by  mail,  if  the  reply  i,  to  be 
sent  to  some  other  place,  the  fact  should  be  indicated  after  the 
signature. 

The  heading  should  begin  an  inch  or  more  from  the  top,  and  about 
half  way  across  the  page  toward  the  right.  Each  of  the  following 
lines.  If  one  is  not  enough,  should  begin  a  little  farther  over  than  the 
one  before  it.     Always  put  the  whole  of  the  date  on  one  line. 

Put  commas  after  each  part,  except  between  the  name  and  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  between  the  name  and  Uie  number  of  the  sti-eet. 
Put  a  period  after  •bfereyiations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 

M.  The  Addreu  is  necessiry  for  reference  in  business  letters, 
especially  when  they  arc  to  be  copied  before  being  mailed,  but  it  is 
usuaUy  omitted  when  writing  to  friends.  When  given  it  is  generally 
written  on  the  line  below  the  heading.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
placed  below  the  signature.  If  more  than  one  line  is  used,  each  one 
after  the  first  is  indented  a  little  farther  than  the  one  before  it. 

»  Among  the  Forma  of  Salutation  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter 
are  Sir,  Dear  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Sirs,  Dear  Sirs,  Gentlemen;  Madam, 
Dear  Madam,  Mesdames,  Dear  Mesdames,  Dear  Mr.  Jones,  Dear  Mrs. 
Smith,  etc. 

«3.  When  writing  the  Body  of  the  Letter,  leave  a  narrow  margin  at 
the  left  of  the  page,  and  avoid  crowding  the  words  at  the  right 
Never  put  a  syllable  above  the  line;  carry  it  on. to  the  next. 
Let  each  subject  occupy  a  separate  paragraph. 
84.  The  Complimentary  Ending  may  be  Yours,  Yours  truly 
Yours  very  truly,  Yours  sincerely.  Very  sincerely  yours.  Yours,' 
with  regard,  Youre,  with  best  wishes,  etc.  "Yours,  etc.,"  is  not 
good  usage. 

The  form  " Madam "  or  "Dear  Madam "  is  equally  applicable  to 
married  and  unmarried  ladies.  When  writing  to  strangers,  ladies 
should  always  indicate  by  their  signature  whether  the  reply  is  to  be 
directed  «  Miss  "  or  "  Mrs."  by  placing  their  titles  in  brackets  before 
their  names. 

M.  The  Signature  should  be  written  on  the  right  half  of  the  line 
following  the  complimentary  ending. 

M.  FoUing.  —  Fold  a  bttw-sheet  by  turning  up  the  lower  edge  to 
meet  the  upper  evenly;  then  fold  twim  the  other  way.  Fold  the 
lowest  third  of  a  note^heet  toward  the  top  ;  then  fold  the  upper  end 
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If  the  euveloiie  u  uearly  wjuare,  fold  the  paper 


toward  the  bottom, 
once  ill  the  middle. 

«7.  The  A«p«r,cnp(.„„  .ho.ild  be  plainly  writt«»  on  the  lowr  half 
..f  the  ,.„v..lo,«  each  line  after  the  lir»t  beu.g  indented  a  little  farther 
than  thu  i>ne  before  it. 

The  Stamp  should  be  evenly  placed  about  an  eighth  of  „n  inch 
from  the  npper  right-hand  corner. 

iN.,it  -  Ut  the  pupil,  have  practice  in  the  whool  room  with  ordi- 
■ll^-'-rmrand  uniriinmii] tu  orui- 


Directions  for  lbtter  writino. 


-__, _        o-jua^  ,■  y. 

When  writing  a  letter  or  other  comp<»Ttion~I->-^ - 

1.  Write  in  definite  sentences,  and  have  every  word 
le  sentence  in  your  mind  before  you  begin  to  write.     " 

2.  Write  as  you  would  talk. 
8.  Attend  carefully  to  capitals  and  punctuation. 

4.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  spelling  „r  the 
jmeamng  of  a  word,  find  it  in  your  dictionary  before  you 

5.  Before  beginning  your  letter  or  composition,  note 
the  different  points  about  which  you  wish  to  write,  and 
devote  a  paragraph  to  each. 

LBSSON   20. 

JotX'Jh^L^rdi^X"'''"'™'**  *«'""'^  -^^ «-  ««»- 

«L^"T-"'"''°'^'"*°"''""""'"'""°P*"'""«d''""«'em 

(a)  To  your  father  or  mother. 
a>)  To  any  abeent  brother,  sister,  or  friend. 
,     (0)  To  Smith  &  Proctor,  Commission  Merchants.  New  GUia- 
gow. 

(d)  To  .lames  Elsdon,  Cheney.  Washington,  U.  8  A 

(e)  To  Baker  Bros.,  Bankers,  Str.md,  Tendon.  England. 
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/.i:ss().\s  /,v  i:.\<ir.isii. 


a.  Yoa  «.  confined  u,  th.  hou«  with  .  ..v.„  cold.     Your  .„„» 

who  „  at  your  hou«,  on  a  vUit,  return,  ho, ,  t«o  day.      sZ  i.' 

.UX.OU.  to  «e  your  drawing-book.      Writ«  „  uoLZyZ  tea   . 
«pr.«.ng  your  «,rr„,.  „,  heing  al,«.,.,,  and  ,.ki„„  [„     ,7"oI,r 

LESSON   21. 

•'■   Wri!!  t  lir  !°  "  r'"^l""""  «l'°  '»  -l-'^"'  from  .chool. 
tl,e"~   Mr       .;■"''''  "''°  '""  '■''■""^•"'  •"""""'"  part  of 

*hatj!i„d'nf'."  ">  '"""  "'"'  "'""■  '''"'"^  f"  »  '"""■  »f  '-"t'.    Stat. 
whatA.nd  of  l.,«i«  you  ,vu„t  «,„1  when  you  will  p„y  for  ti.em. 

ABBREVIATIONS    USED    IN    WRITING. 


A.  D.  (Anno  Domini),  in  the  year 
of  our  I^rd. 

etc.  (lit  cetera)  and  so  forth. 

••  S.  (fxenijili  gratia),  l.y  way  of 
exanijile. 

Ksii.,  fs<|uir('. 

i-  '••  (id  est),  that  is. 

in«t.  (Instant),  this  month. 

pvi>x.  (proximo),  next  month. 

"It.  (ultimo),  last  month. 

viz.,  namely. 

•'r.,  junior. 

Sr.,  senior. 

c'o,  eare  of. 

No.,  number. 

Co.,  county  or  companj. 

St.,  street. 

Hon.,  Honorable. 


Rev.,  Reverend, 

M.  I).,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

D.  C.  I..,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.. 

D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Pli   D.,  Doctor  of  I'hilosophy. 

V.  R.  S.  C  ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

.Society  of  Canada. 
M.  P.,  Memlier  of  Parliament. 
M.  1'.  1'.,  Member  of  Provincial 

Parliunient. 
Anon.,  (anonymous),  "without 
name,"  written  after  any  com- 
position whose  author  is  un- 
known. 
R.  S.  V.  P.,  Reply  if  you  please. 
[R^pondez  s'il  vous  plait.] 


IiBSSON    22. 

Copy  the  foUomng  contractions,  in  ooh.,nn,  and  write 
atter  eaeli  the  word  or  words  in  full:  - 


LESSOffS  jy  BNOLISIl. 


cant.  .  . 
doo't .  .  . 

doefi  ii't  ,  , 
I'll  .  .  . 
I  •«■  .  .  . 
woulil  n't  . 


1  'm  . 

it  •«  .  . 
tliBre  V 
we  '11  . 
he  '11  . 
'ti».  . 


••m'II. 
had  n't , 
o'er  .  .  , 
u*«r  .  ,  , 
■nt'aiii . 
miut  II 't .  , 


in  t  Ji?"  ''"  ''^'^  °'  *"  '•''•'  o^  l«tte™  o,„itte,l 
.iatZY' '"  "'"  '"''''"""'^  '*'-•"  -'-'-'  and  aUr. 
VVha.h,  then,  U  proper,  .-  He  doe.  „',"  o^  ••  He"  at't "• 

Hot..  -U«  contrMllon.  .p.ri„g|y,  but  corr«,ly. 

LBSSON   28. 

Write  the  abbreviated  forms  of  Z-.ou.V^  .R«.,r,nrf    w 

are  never  abbreviated.]  "^      ^'  ' '""  ''"'j' 


LESSON   24. 
JteteTi'^   ""  "'  ^''^  ^P-'"'P''«  -  the  following 

head,  are  large.^  ^""^  "  ""»"'  •»"  "•«  th«,  Ayrshir.  cow. 

Write,  "  I  saw  -nu  .  ho,,.-  ..  „  ,         ^. 

ti^ei^teadofthedash onr/'th:  Jrwi^^-"^^^  ^^^^ 
father    .      T~5.  IJ^TJrjjj r-9-oh,f,„--      --_ 

^y"":.    i    rlhlf'  '"•M'l-.-s.it.l 

r  .J       "'  "•   ">«  governor 


LESSONS  IN  BSauSH. 


LB8BON    as. 

1.  Mr.  J*rom  EUu,  *  junior  clerk  in  tlie  hardwtre  mtkbliihinant 
of  IliKliani  Broil.,  t«ilii  you  tlmt  lit-  is  Id  reiigii  hin  [HMition  neit  week 
ill  orJiT  to  tiikf  one  ulleratl  him  ill  Montreal.  Yuii  uru  aiixioua  to  get 
Ilia  pruaeiit  poaitioii.  Write  an  apiilicatioii  to  Iw  liuiideil  to  lligham 
Uroa.  with  Mr.  Ellia'a  reaignatioii. 

a.  Write  a  letter  to  an  abwiit  grown-u|i  l>rotlier  whom  you  have 
not  aeen  for  aiz  yeara,  deicribing  youraelf,  —  atating  your  age,  height, 
weight,  habita,  work,  amuaenieiita,  taatea  and  hopea. 

3.  To  L«T.  In  a  choice  locality,  a  very  convenient  houae  of  mod- 
•rate  aiie,  with  barn  and  several  acrea  of  land.  For  particulars  apply 
to  A.  M.  Sinclair,  Summerside. 

Cecil  Uordon  of  St.  Eleanors  aiiswera  the  advertiaement,  aaking  for 
information.    Write  his  letter. 

4.  Mr.  Sinclair  reniiea,  giving  particulars  about  the  houae,  barn, 
grounda  and  neighbourhood,  and  states  rent.    Writ«  hia  letter. 

5.  Complete  the  body  of  letter  No.  2  or  No.  8,  page  It  or  30,  to 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  worda. 


SOME  WORDS  TO  BE  DISTINQUItHEO. 


LESSON   26. 

Thit,  Ihal :  theu,  thou. 

"  Thia  "  raters  i»  aa  object  aaar  the  speaker,  aad  "  tkat "  te  aa  skjast 
farther  away. 

"  Thgaa  "  raters  to  several  objaets  that  are  sear,  and  "  these  "  te  ebjeeta 
at  some  distaneo. 

Kill  uch  blank  with  one  of  the  above  words  :  — 

1.  3^^ book  in  my  hand  is  larj^er  than  vuG  one  on  the  shelf.      ' 

2.  •^'"'books  we  saw  in  the  store  are  not  so  well  bound  as  'U\inJ- 
on  the  table. 

Writ«  six  sentences  in  each  of  which  you  use  the  worda  OiU  and 
thai ;  or  the  words  thexe  and  thogf, 

Iferer  ue  "  tksm  "  instead  ot  "  those  "  or  "  those." 
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"■HOI«"inUMlt 


• lh«  hoy»  and 


LB880N   37. 

Btiu'ttn  and  among, 

"tMmtn"  tnliM  tanljr  two  pmau  «  tklap, bat  • 
■•n  tku  two. 

Kill  each  liluiik  with  the  jirojier  word  :  — 

1.  'I'h*  buckdt  WM  cariictl the  two  b«ya. 

2.  The  apples  wi.re  divi,li.,l the  whole  olaaa. 

3.  Ill'  picked  up  the  orange  which  waa  thrown  - 
divided  it the  two  ■mallent  ones. 

Write  nix  other  Knl«ncei  in  each  ol  which  you  unc  the  wordi 
btlireen  and  among. 

LBS80N   as. 
Ftmr,  Im.     Slop,  tiag. 

"Fewer"  refer*  te  nomber,  aod  "leee"  te  tvaatlty.    "I»  itei" 

teeeaeemeriaci  "tertay-aeaaeteremalaiaaHaee. 
Fill  each  of  them  blanka  with  the  proper  word  :  — 

quently  there  wan  •'Uaunoney  spent 

you'^ttet?'""  ^^"'°"  •^•""  P"'  ♦»  TrrroV     How  long  did 

Write  «ix  Mutence.  in  which  you  u«.  yW  and  /,«,  and  dx  in 
which  you  use  Hop  and  Hag.  .      u  »«  m 


LBSSON   29. 
Hare  and  gtt.     Hit  and  loee. 
'  maaas  te  awa  er  te  held,  bnt  "  te  get 


'tebe  pleased  with,  bat  "telere' 


meaaa  te  ebtahi 
■waaa  te  bare  aHse- 


"I*  hare 

ir  te  preeare. 

"  Te  like  " 
tlea  fer. 

FiU  each  of  these  blanks  with  on*,of  the  above  words  :  - 

I.  i  earnedasiew  hat  and  now  l4il»iio,e.    Where  did  you  ««i^H? 

I'   f£7'''^J^"«" '««'''• ''»t«h«-i*Fr  mother.        ^^ 

jj.  ifc«uJ.  to  JWTmy  ewn  way  and  k.a»£  all  the  things  I  want, 
butmysi8ter,wllomI-;Lt:^»aysI-^,i?^h. 

Herer  nae  "  bare  get  "  fer  "  bave."  ' 

Write  a  dozen  sentenoee,  using  one  of  the  words  have,  gel,  Kfc,  or 
MM  m  each  of  them. 


ss 
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LESSON    30. 

Each  other^  out  aiiulher.     Try  ami,  try  to. 

"  BMh  other  "  i>  utd  when  ipetkiiig  of  t»o,  and  ••  ou  uothor  ' 

spoiUiif  of  more  than  two. 

Hover  me  "  try  and  "  when  yon  mean  "  try  to." 

Insert  one  of  the  above  in  each  of  these  blanks  :  — 

).  Jessie  and  Mary  are  whispering  to ,  and  the  other  girls  in 

the  class  are  [onking  at . 

2.  On  the  foot-ball  field  John  and  I  struck  against ,  and  in  a 

minute  more  over  a  dozen  boys  were  rolling  over . 

3.  Pupils  should  always do  their  best. 

Write  thiee  sentences  in  which  yon  use  the  words  each  other,  three 
in  which  you  use  the  words  one  another,  and  three  in  which  you  use 
the  word  try.  . 


NARRATIVE  WRITING. 

29.    A  NarratiTe  is  an  orderly  anil  connected  account  of 
»liat  has  taken  place. 
To  narrate  well  what  you  have  sc  ii  you  must  — 

1.  Observe  closely  and  intelligently. 

2.  l^se  language  which  will  express  your  exact  meaning. 

3.  Narrate  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

4.  Say  most  about  what  is  importint,  but  omit  nothing 
that  is  needed  to  giVe  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what 
happened. 

5.  Punctuate,  and  use  capitals. 

6.  Avoid  slang,  and  use  your  dictionary  freely. 

LESSON    31. 

1.  Write  a  narrative  entitled,  "  How  I  Spent  my  Last 
Holiday." 

The  ord»r  inggtittd  by  the  fdlowine  hiida  mey  be  helpful:  1.  Explain  how 
yon  c«m»  to  h«»»  th<  holidey,  3.  II»w  you  looktd  f.irwenl  to  It.  3.  Whet  prep- 
oration  Ton  mad*.  4.  Wh*.  nlhfr«  were  eiirH-ieted  with  you.  6.  The  night  bp- 
fore.    6.  The  mominf;  wejillirr;   plens;  company.    7.  Bvente  of  the  morning. 
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8.  Dinner;  incidanti;  cnr-.,^ui!-.;.      g    A([eni.j,>ii'  ..v,.,n.      in    t 

n.  Ev,ni,„;  .„  ...liu  ,.,  ,.„„,;,  ^:':;:;r;:,:;;,:r:;,j4^Jr=  "'"""°^- 

2.  Make  carefol  r  U..  of  wb.t  h»,,pen3  i,>  Imlf  a  day  in  your  «l,ool 
Iheu  write  it  in  the   .  v  i,  of  a  narrative. 

a  Narrate  any  ami,»ing  inciue..t  which  you  have  witnessed  within 
the  last  month  or  two. 

4.  Relate  in  your  own  words  the  incident  in  reference  to  punctu- 
ality on  page  3. 

5.  Write  the  story  of  Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

LESSON    32. 
In  writing  a  narrative  about  each  of  the  following,  begin 
by  making  an  outline  similar  to  the  one  in  tlie  precediuir 
lesson. 

_  1.  Last  Saturday.  2.  Last  Christmas  Day.  :).  An  ..fternoon  spent 
in  the  helds  collecting  specimens  with  jour  t«.acher  and  the  rest  of  the 
c  a.ss.  4.  A  visit  you  n.ade  to  a  friend  or  relative.  ,5.  Last  Arbor 
Uay.     6.   A  visit  you  pai.l  to  some  factory,  mill,  or  other  object  of 

LESSON    33. 

1.  What  is  an  antobiograpiy  ?  Write  your  autobio<Tranhy 
i.sing  tlie  following  outline  :  —  o    i   j. 

Names  .nd  occup..i„„  of  parents  -  vour  own  name  -  place  and  dale  of  birth  - 
?.<-e  or  places  of  rcdcnce-M-hool,  attended -s.udic, -„!,.,  „„,,ie,.,.e  ,,"ed 

.  d  what  one,  are  d.shked  - ,■  ..cnpation,,  as  work  a.  h„,„e  _  „„„„  f„  ^^ 

and    or  re„nnB-recre„„„„  and  an,u,en,ents- friend,  and  companion,-™,;^ 

ik,  T~r  r' '""""'"  ■"■'■'""■■l-l'l"""  for  fntnre- what  vou  woX 
■ke  to  be  [I,  ,,  what  we  ,.r.  or  what  we  o,cn  that  makes  ns  happj-  y  I,  i,  J  „ 
lobe  jre.K  or  to  be  joorfr]  "        ■»  u  oeiier 

2  What  is  a  biography)  Write  a  biography  of  your  f,-vther,  your 
mother,  or  of  any  person,  other  than  yourself,  whose  life  history  you 
know  best.  '  ' 

LESSON    34. 

Prep.are  an  outline  and  write  a  brief  history  of  — 

1.  The  capital  of  your  native  province 

2.  Your  native  town,  county,  or  settlement. 
8.   Your  native  province. 
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MEANINQ  OF  WORDS,  ETC. 
LESSON    36. 
Arrange  the  following  words  in  column,  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  write  after  each  the  word  oppotitt  to  itoelf  in 
meaning,  as,  true  — falae  :  — 

.mall,  smooth,  .low,  down,  true,  lazy,  bitter,  dark,  di,mal,  .lender, 
anxious,  careful,  attentive,  inteUigent,  wiae,  tall,  love,  cross,  liappv 
eager,  advance,  transparent,  delicate,  internal,  puny,  docile. 

LESSON    36. 
Write  sentences  in  each  of  which  you  use  a  word  given 
in  the  last  lesson,  and  also  ite  opposite  in  meaning,  as,— 

1.  When  the  British  were  al.ont  lo  wlvanct  the  Ruwians  began  te 
relire.  " 

2.  GlaM  i.  transparent,  but  wood  is  npnijue. 

LESSON    37.  ' 

What  words  are  tlie  opposites  in  meaning  of  — 


elastic 

sour 

firm 

trans  Darent 

fresh 


volatile 
soluble 
useless 
gaseous 
insipid 


dull 

straight 

narrow 

friable 

flexible 


porous 

soft 

granular 

liquid 

indelible 


LESSON    38. 


Wnte  sentences  in  which  you  use  some  word,  or  words, 
from   the   last  lesson  to  describe  each  of   the   following 
objects,  as,  charcoal  is  an  exceedingly  porous  substance :  — 
butter  salt  wool  water 

f"8"  o"  arrow  chalk 

'""       .  «'»"'  egg  milk 

atmosphere  ro,,p»r  steel  charcoal 


,1 
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30.  Synonymi  are  words  which  have  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  uieaniiig,  as,  uUire,  dress,  clothes,  clothing,  apparel, 
garb,  raiment,  costume,  vesture,  outfit,  suit,  toilet,  wardrobe. 

LESSON    39. 

Write  the  words  in  the  first  list  and  place  after  each  n 
synonym  from  the  second,  as,  praise  —  eulogi/. 


say 

dirty 

happen 

iniinediately 

organise 

pardon 

sprout 

think 

escape 
foster 
frugal 

immense 

nourishment 
obtuse 

praise 

preface 

prevaricate 

understanding 

verbal 
work 

cherish 

eulogy 

germinate 

enormous 

operate 

reason 
'    sider 
■*  ■       sed  in  word 

nutrition 

2. 

construct 

introduction 
^  quibble 
forgive 
expre.ss 

occur 

foul 

stupid 

at  this  moment 

economical 

LESSON    40. 

Write  each  word  in  the  first  list  and  place  after  it  two 
or  more  words  from  the  second  list  that  are  .synonyms, 
as,-  provide —procure,  furnish;  inform  — tell,  notify, 
commiuiicate. 


alluw 

base 

charge 

high 

atom 

bold 

civil 

honest 

attractive 

belief 

delight 

knowledge 

authorise 

bhsineu 

efficient 

lazy 

awful 

calm 

force 

mild 

baahful 

career 

gain 

noble 

16 
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modest 

elevated 

impeacii 

concise 

courageous 

honorable 

polite 

enticing 
falxc 

ot'cupation 

slothful 

capable 

placid 

alluring 

get 

emjilovnient 

course 
hialory 

permit 
rude 

exalted 
instruction 

serene 
joy 

Strength 

upi-ight 

learning 

gentle 

tender 

accuHe 
courteous 
pleasure 
competent 

sanction 
dicadful 
savage 
sliort 

indolent 
particle 
ajipalling 
timid 

power 

vocation 

contemptible 

acquire 

tranquil 

brave 

information 

LESSON    41. 


Write  sentences  in  which  3'on 
list  to  (leseribe  an  object  nnmed 
the  most  malleahle  of  metals. 


use  each  word  in  the  fii-sl 
in  the  second,  as,  Gold  is 


daik 

cold 
plump 

courageous 
juicy 

porpoise 

frui 

po. 

oranges 

lemons 


lURcioUH 

astringent 
acid 
tart 
bitter 

niignonette 

mustard 

ice 

pepper 

captain 


fibrous 

sweet 

fragrant 

apiK'tising 
edible 

vinegar 

bfcf 

bark 

tea 

gold 


odorous 

pungent 
resinous 
malleable 
nourishing 

cellar 

aloes 

limes 

cinnamon 

peaches 


LESSON   42, 

Defnition, 

What  do  you  understand  by  lines  that  are  — 
parallel  intersecting  horizontal  radiating 

perpendtoular       vertical  curved  converging 

agzag  ohliqne  diagonal  spiral 


LKS.SO.VS  IN   EXm.ISIt. 
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prismatic 

concave 

convex 


and  by  forms  tliul  are  — 

circular  spherical  conical 

8<iuarB  cylindrical  oWon- 

rectangular  „val  hexaj,„al 

Beside.  »ri>i„K  your  .u.w.,-,.  iM„„r.,e  o.d,  „„,  bv  .  dr.wi„g 

exercise  will  impart  genera.  Lorm^t^^n  ^n^^  vaT  l^^r' /'''' 
.a.^,.cMl.in.i„g,  and  aid  in  the  developn^r  oTr  X' ": 

.ab.l.„i„.  '        '     ^  °"  """'•'  n""uf.itured  fi„,„  ,„im.i 

'•■H"'rr-'""^ 

LESSON   43. 

Classificalion  Lemon. 

To  which  king,lom  does  each  of  the  following  b-lone  ?    I«  it  in  f).. 
natural  or  manufactured  state  ?  ^  " "" 


olive  oil 

paper 

mustard 

a  china  plate 

a  shoe 


diamonds 
caator  oil 
honey 
beeswax 
^famish 


sealing-wax 

soda 

door-knob 

salt 

pepper 


chalk 
water 
candy 
foot-ball 
a  mirror 


LESSON    44.  i 

Clnssificnlion  T.eaim 

'»»'•  combs  brass 

P""?  paper 

glus 


thread 

spoons 

ploughs 

rope 


brick 


paint 
ink 


silk 
butter 


soap 

cheese 
coffee 
lead  pencils 
sausages 
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M.  [To  THi  T.*cM.» ,  Ju»,.r  cl»...  ought  to  h.v,  .  |,.„gaiig.  |,.«,„  b««J  en 
«m.  common  obj«,.  .Imo..  ov.rr  d.y.  Thi.  d.v.lop.  ,^Jf^„  ^J  „°Z«i" 
Md  give,  practice  in  the  use  .nd  n>««ni„g  of  .ord.:  """rMtion 

Ordi.^,  ":'*'■"»•  -  '•  '"'r  "°°>«  '"""li"  »^m,  «.  .  oh.ir,  before  tbe  cl... 
».  A«k  pupil,  to  name  the  object  and  tell  it,  uw. 
3.  To  name  it,  part,. 

e.  To  tell  th.  «,  of  tbe  different  paru,  how  they  are  joi„«!  toother,  «c. 
6.  Compart  the  object  with  others  of  the  aame  kind. 
S»,,,„,K,„.  _  1.  R,,„i„  ,„t  ,„„„  i„  ,^,  ,_^^  ^,  __  ^^__^  ___^ 

3.  are  correct  form  wahout  calling  atlantion  to  the  error;  writ,  it  on  the  board 
•nd  requin  the  claa,  to  repeat  it  several  timai. 

4.  Talk  in't4  the  pupili  rather  than  In  them. 

6.  If  pupil,  cannot  form  correct  Hmtencai  aid  thtm  bv  queetiona. 

IheL  idlT^'"  '■"■V"™'  '■'•"  '"""^  '"  "■•  P-P"'-  "i-d.,  and  then  r«,„i„ 
tneae  ideaa  to  be  properly  expresaed.  •M""" 

7.  IniUt  on  all  oral  .,„wer,  being  in  a  clear,  diatinct  voica,  and  on  the  worda 
being  correctly  pronounced. 

8.  Repeat  the  le,son.    Repeat  it  again. 

«.  Repeat  the  leaaon  once  more  and  have  the  answer,  written. 

10.  a«e  that  proper  attention  i,  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capital,.] 

33.  The  qualities,  appearance,  uses,  etc.,  of  an  object  are 
sometimes  made  more  apparent,  not  only  to  the  observei 
but  to  the  reader,  or  to  the  person  addressed,  by  comparing 
or  contrasting  the  object  with  another  object  which  is  bet^ 
ter  known,  an.l  by  pointing  out  in  what  respects  the  two 
agree  or  differ. 


LESSON    45. 

Compare  a.s  to  form,  size,  material,  construction,  u»e,  as 
many  of  the  following  as  you  are  well  acquainted  with :  — 


1.  A  table  and  a  chair,  i  8. 

2.  A  chair  and  a  bed.  .^  n. 

3.  A  plough  and  a  harrow.  10, 

4.  A  pot  and  a  pan.  \\, 

5.  A  book  and  a  pamphlet.  12. 

6.  A  fence  and  a  stone  wall. 


A  spring  of  water  and  a  well. 
A  blush  and  a  tree. 
\  ladder  and  a  stair. 
A  fireplace  and  a  store. 
A  pickaie  and  a  hoe. 


13.    A  mat  and  a  carpet. 

7.   A  newspaper  and  a  magazine.    14.    An  axe  and  a  hammer, 


LESSONS  m  ENGLISH. 
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Compare  as  to  appearance,  qualities,  ute,  and  value 

Butter  and  cheese.  -    --    - 

LeatLer  and  rubber. 

Wood  and  iron. 

Milk  and  water. 

Sugar  and  honey. 

Cotton  and  wool. 


7.  Maple  and  apruce. 

8.  Woollen  and  linen. 

9.  Coal  and  wood. 

10.  Salt  and  soda. 

11.  Apples  and  potatoes. 

12.  Glass  and  earthen  ware. 

LESSON   47. 

Compare  as  to  sixe,  parts,  habits,  uses,  and  val„e  •  — 
1.   A  dog  and  a  cat.  fl.    A  duck  and  a  goose. 

3    aT        ;^°""'-  '■   A  fly  and  a  spider. 

4.   A  p..  and  a. sheep.  ».    A  horse  and  a  mule. 

6.  A  hen  and  a  p.geon.  lo.    a  herring  and  a  trout. 

DESCRIPTIVE  WRITING. 

34.  A  De«!ription  of  an  object  should  be  written  so  as  to 
produce  u.  the  m.nd  of  the  reader  a  picture  of  that  object. 

in  order  that  you  may  write  such  a  description  you  must 
among  other  things,  —  ^   ""luBt, 

L  Either  have  the  object  before  you,  or  you  must  be 
very  famihar  with  it. 

2.  Know  the  names,  uses,  etc.,  of  its  different  parts. 

3.  Employ  the  words  which  express  the  exact  meaning 
you  desire  to  convey.  comug 

4.  Use  your  dictionary  when  in  doubt. 

LESSON  48. 

1.   Write  a  description  of  your  school-home  :  ~ 

(1)  iti  location, — on  a  hill  or  in  s  va\\t,-»  — k-*i        i 

(.)i.,.or™.„a,„^,_,,.a,  ,...';:r:;;:^;'^:  jt:™*;,"":!:;::*:::-' 

n.I,  plim  or  orn.meiil«l;  (4)  if  .  |,™  buildimr  -it.  .„,»„  .T' 

«.ir«..  number  .„.j„u.n.o';c,.:tt.„:",~:::::;'-;,^«'. -■■"". 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGUsa. 
Write  a  description  of  your  school-room:  — 


(1)  |U  10  ..»,  including  heigh.  „f  ciling,  .h.p.,  door.,  window,,  „,.uri.l  of  w.lb 
.  d.e.l,ng,  .,c,,   ,2,  '"'m.ur.,-„.,..ndd..k.,,h.i;„u„.ber.„d.r™l„»nL 

LBbSON  48. 

On  the  model  of  tlie  preceding  lesson  write  a  descrip. 
tion  of: —  *^ 


1.  Tour  own  room. 

2.  The  famiJy  sitting-room. 

3.  The  house  you  live  in. 

4.  Tlie  church  jou  attend. 

5.  The  garden. 


0.  Vour  grandfather'a  house. 

7.  The  stole  nearest  your  house, 

8.  The  kitchen  store.    -< 

9.  The  barn. 

10.  The  blacksmith  shop. 


LESSON  50. 

Of  the  following  processe.s,  describe  the  three  you  know 
most  about. :  — 


1.  Harnessing  a  hoise. 

2.  Lighting  a  Are. 

3.  Getting  breakfast. 

4.  Setting  a  table,      y 

.'>.  Sewing  on  a  button.  •< 

8.   Shoeing  a  horse. 

7.  Learning  to  ride  a  bicycle. 


8.  Catching  trout.^ 

0.  Making  a  bed.  y^  K 

10.  Making  a  flower  bed. 

11.  Caring  for  a  flower  bed. 

12.  liaising  cabbages-Ni 
I-!.  Huildiiig  a  house. 
14.  FLshing  in  a  boat. 


35.   In  writing  dMcriptions  of  animals  an  outline  lilce  the 
following  may  be  used :  — 

The  HoitsB. 
1.  fMcim.    A  la,w  .„i,„,|;  ,hecomp.nlon  of  m.„  in  p«c  .„d  i„  w.r  in 
worii  ,„d  in  recreation,  from  tlie  nio.t  .ncient  limee  ' 

«>nnded^^,h.pely  .nim.l;  .hort,  .moo.h  h.ir;  nearly  .,w.v.  of  on.  cotr  ' 

JtlneT*"'-^"  '"'"  "•"  "'  ""  """"*  ""''"   -'■">  '"  ""•rly.v.ry 

top  of  head   ,„„j    „,,  „,,,.  „„.;,  ,.„„.  „^_^,  ____,  ^^       l„nrmund  an™ 

well-p^portioned;  leg,  trim  .„d  .lender;  f™„  provided  wi.h  h»,f.  no"  oCn 
0.  J'ou/.     Oraininirorous  aniinni,  eating  hay,  grain,  etc. 
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,„  .,     .  LESSON  61. 

Write  in  outline,  descriptions  of  the  followinff-  _ 
""^  A  dog  .    ^ 

A  hen  A  hoLfly  a  h      ^ 

A  spider  A, rout  :^  ""*" 

^P'S  A  goose  iZ7 

Write  full  descriptions  of  any  three  of  tliem!  " 


Cow.  —  B 


1  .  t  tjn.  —  UEKF 
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SS.  In  deaeribinc  t  plant  we  may  notice :  — 

1.  When  found.      Whether  natire  or  nataraliied,  wild  or  cul- 
tivated. 

2.  Appearance,     Size,  height,  roots,  stalk,  branches,  leaves,  flower, 
fruit,  how  Bfuwn  or  reproduced;  in  trees,  —  trunk,  bark,  (oliage. 

II.   Pari  utrfvl  to  man.     Method  o{  gathering  and  preparing. 
4.    Vie  and  value. 

LB880N  62. 

W-nte  a  description  of  the  plant  or  tree  from  which  we 
get  — 


Wheat 
Oats 

Potatoes 


Cotton 
Apples   *^ 
Maple  sugar  \ 


Plume  ■* 
Raspberries 
lilueberries 


Kan.  —  An  onlillArv  dMcript'oD  -.  uilmAl  or  plant  need  not  b«  In  itrieUr  looloffoal 
■r  botanioBl  Unguife.  Tb*  prim.tr/  .Ljoct  h*r«  is  to  tnun  in  obMrvatlon  «nd  azprMaloa. 
At  tlM  lune  tlna  waU<onduct«d  natura  lauona  ara  azoaUont  aiarolaaa  in  compoaftioa. 

37.   When  dewribing:  a  penon  call  attention  to  — 

1.  The  Jigure.  Whether  large  or  small,  UU  or  short,  stont  or 
slender,  etc. 

2.  Face.  Features,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  age,  scar  or  any  pecu- 
liarity, etc. 

3.  Bearing.  Action,  gait,  general  appearance,  mannerisms,  speech, 
dress,  etc. 

4.  CharaclerMcs.  Habits,  peculiarities,  mental  power,  strong  and 
weak  points,  business,  reputation,  etc. 


LESSON  63. 
Describe,  according  to  the  outline  given  above,  — 

7.  The  school  inspector. 

8.  A  school  trustee. 

9.  A  clergyman. 
10.  An  Indian. 

Ar  ideal  boy  or  girl. 


1.  Your  grandfather. 

2.  .Some  other  relative. 

3.  Yourself. 

4.  A  baby. 

5.  A  lady  of  yonr  acquaintance.  11 


6.  The  family  doctor. 


13.  '""lomostpecu     -person  you  know 
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LBSBON   64. 

1.  Write  a  latter  in  which  you  jianie  mid  ih^wrilic  half  a  dozen  of 
our  coiiiinoi)  birdM  and  tiowerii. 

a.  ^Vrite  a  letter  to  your  teaohL-r,  or  to  a  schoolmate,  duti^l  froni  tim 
country  aU.ut  which  you  studied  iu  your  la«t  geography  lesson,  a,  if 
you  were  living  there.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  country,  _  it,  ai^ 
pearance,  climate,  ciiies,  etc.,  and  alwut  the  [leople,- their  habits 
intelligence,  dreBi,  food,  houses,  occupation,  and  modes  of  travelling  ' 

:i.  Write  a  similar  letter  tearing  place  and  date  from  your  last 
history  lesson,  giving  particulars  of  important  events  that  had  r.- 
cently  happened ;  a-id  desciiln;  the  country  and  the  people  as  the, 
were  at  the  date  iu  the  heading  of  your  letter. 

4.  Write  such  a  letter  as  you  might  imagine  a  robin  would  write 
to  Its  cousin  after  two  boys  had  killed  its  mate  and  carried  away  iU 
young.  ■' 

0.  Write  such  a  letter  as  you  might  imagine  a  poor,  old,  half, 
starved,  over-worked  horse  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty. 

.-'^— t  ul^  *°^  «~«~P''y.  -"»■>  Uujht  M  I.  Mten  S  Md  S,  md  p.My  1.  a» 
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PARAPHRASING 

38.  A  sentence,  as  we  already  know,  ie  a  group  of 
wortls  exjiressing  a  thought.  'J'he  same  thought  may  be 
expressed  in  different  words;  and  when  the  wording  or 
fonn  is  changed,  without  clianging  the  thought,  the  sen- 
tence  is  said  to  be  paraphrased. 

Tor  example,  the  sentence,  — 

"All  i.s  not  gold  that  glitters,"  may  be  written,  among 
other  wajs,  — 

,     1.  Everj'thing  that  glitters  is  not  gnldC.^  "    ' 

2.  Some  metals  that  are  not  "old  glittered     -   .  "  '  ■ 

3.  Glitter  does  not  always  prove  the  presence  of  gglo.^  /^-<'  '^ 

4.  Do  not  be  deo-ived  by  mere  glitter. 


u 
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LBSSON  SB. 

Express  the  thought  contained  in  oaeh  of  tlie  following 
»ent«nre.s  in  ut  leiuit  thit-o  iliflfuri'nt  ways: 

1.  Honesty  is  tlio  best  policy. 

2.  'I'liose  wlio  cannot  liave  what  tlicy  like  nmst  learn  to 
like  what  they  have. 

3.  I  iiuffht  tlierefore  I  can. 

4.  A  man  will  never  change  his  mind  if  he  has  no  mind 
to  uhange. 

5.  A  goml  when  lost  is  valued  most. 
C.   Debt  is  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 

7.  He  who  gives  v/ay  to  anger  punishes  himself  for  the 
fault  of  another. 

8.  Do  to  others  as  yc      'ould  !  we  othera  do  to  you. 

9.  He  who  thinks  only  of  s'lrving  himself  is  the  slave  of 
a  slave. 

10.  Many  insects  can  lift  a  weight  eijual  to  five  hun- 
dred times  the  weight  of  their  own  bodies. 

11.  An  acre  of  good  fishing  ground  in  the  sea  will  yield 
more  food  in  a  week  than  an  acre  of  the  best  land  in  a 
year. 

12.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 

39.  Parapliiiising  exercises  ar3  useful  in  extending  the 
pupil's  vocabulary,  and  in  imparting  facility  and  variety  of 
expression.  It  is  plain  that  a  sentence  cannot  \te  accu- 
rately paraphrased  until  its  meaning  is  clearly  and  fully 
undemtood. 

40.  The  most  common  kind  of  paraphrase  consists  of 
changing  poetry  into  prose,  although  dl  kinds  of  verse 
are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  metre,  rhythm,  and 
rhyme  will  of  course  disappear,  anil  tlie  poetic  phrases  will 
be  changed  into  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation. 


Lusso.ys  lit  BNausii.  45 

The  f(.llo<ving  proee  version*  of  the  lines  quoted  below 
from  (Joiasmith-H  .legfription  of  the  schoolmaster  in  Thi 
Dm  rial  nilaye  illustrate  what  is  meant:  — 

A  man  severe  he  was  and  stern  tu  view,  — 
I  knew  him  well  and  every  truant  knew; 
Well  hud  the  bi.diiijr  tremblers  leuriu'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disastei-s  in  his  murniii;,'  finu ; 
Fidl  well  they  luuffhed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  muuy  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  husy  whisper,  circliiij,'  i-ouiid, 
Conveyed  tlie  di.snial  tidinjjs  when  he  frowned. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aufjht, 
The  love  he  lK)re  U,  Icariiiiij,'  was  in  fault. 

1.  lie  »«»  a  vrri,,,,  lmr,I-fac,  .1  ■„,-,„,  who  <„„1,I  1h>  very  ..y.-r.  »t 
t-.."e..  as  I,  «,„1  every  id)„  ,d,olar.  1,„J  rooH  rras,,,,  ,„  k„o«  W« 
wore  „f,.ai..  „f  ,,!„,,  a,„i  lean.e,!  to  .st.iv  ,,i,  fl  ^.^i^Tuu^ 
could  ,..1  from    ,i.s  look,  i„  tlw  ,„„r„i„«  if  h.  „•„„  ,,  :„;  fi,',."^ 

l<H.k  d,,>,ple,«e.l.  we  »l„H,H,red  the  dreadful  „ew,qui,.klv  frou,  one  e,  d 
of  the  room  o  the  other.  But  he  wa,  really  khul-hearted  nd  it  he 
«..-  .  v^r  har«h,  .t  wa«  l..cau«3  he  was  a„,i„,.,  for  u»  to  lean,. 

tZj  T^  TT  ''"'■'*  ^"''  ''""=  '"  "  ''™"'«1  to  m  who  were 
t  uant,  and  heeded  not  our  les«>n.,.     From  his  face  in  the  „,"r^^ 

'  er  v^ar'"  f  'T\'''"'"'  "■"  ''"V. -whether  n.ild, J  :^ 
seventy,  calm  or  storm,  should  prevail.  With  the  hone  of  „1,..  i 
h.n>  «e  took  care  to  laugh  at  all  hi,  jokes.  Vhe  Te  L  I'  11 
mmor.newsof  the  fact  pa.s.,ed  quickly  jvon,  lip  to  1  p  .nd  a  1  "e  e 
str,cken  w.th  awe.  Of  the  goodness  of  hi.,  heart  no  one  ,lZTiZ 
K  he  s..emed  harsh  or  unkind  all  knew  it  wa.,  hecanso  of  hi,  love  of 

«raLtth':L  t?-'  "'^  ^"''"' »"-"'  '^"  -  ^  -  ">-  ^^^ 
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LESSON  66. 
Write  the  following  in  your  own  words :  — 

Two  little  squirrels  out  in  the  sun ; 

One  gathered  nuts,  the  other  had  none : 
"  Time  enough  yet,"  was  his  constant  refrain, 

"  Summer  is  still  only  just  on  the  wane." 

Listen,  my  child,  while  I  tell  you  his  fate. 

He  roused  him  at  last,  but  he  roused  him  too  late ; 
Down  fell  the  snow  in  a  pitiless  cloud. 

And  the  starred  little  squirrel  was  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 

Two  little  boys  in  a  school-room  were  placed ; 

One  always  working,  the  other  disgraced ; 
"  Time  enough  yet  for  learning,"  he  said ; 

"  I  will  climb,  by  and  by,  from  the  foot  to  the  head." 

Listen,  my  children.     Their  locks  are  turned  gray : 

One  lives  in  comfort  and  honour  to-day ; 
The  other,  a  pauper,  looks  out  at  the  door 

Of  the  poor-house,  and  idles  his  days  as  of  yore. 


LBSSON  67. 

Memorise   each   of  the  following,  and  then  write  the 
tlioughte  in  your  own  words :  — 

1.  Be  good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  can  be  clever ; 
Do  lovely  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long  j 
And  so  make  Life  and  Death,  and  that  For  Ever 
One  grand  sweet  song. 

KlNOBLRT. 


LESaONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

2.  Howe'er  it  be  it  seems  to  me 
'T  is  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  heai-te  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

'J'KNNrsoir. 

8.  The  curfew  tolls  the  Iinell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wiml  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.' 

4.  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread; 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed: 
Or  like  the  snow-flake  in  the  river; 

A  moment  white  then  melts  for  ever. 

BuRHS. 

5.  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Lord  who  Ijveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

CoL£BIl)OB. 

6.  By  honest  work  and  inward  truth, 

The  victories  of  our  lives  are  won. 
And  what  is  wisely  done  in  youth 

For  all  the  years  is  wisely  done; 
The  little  deeds  of  every  day 
Shape  that  within  which  lasts  for  aye. 

Bl'RLBIOH. 

7.  So  nigh  lb  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  duty  whispers  low,  "  Thou  must," 
The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." 


i' 
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8.  'T  U  spring !  't  is  spring !  stern  winter's  reign  is  o'er, 
And  north  winds  bend  our  forest  groves  no  more. 
Now  life  and  beauty  breatlie  on  every  hill, 
Bidding  eauh  heart  with  hope  and  gladness  thrill. 

In  flowery  valley  and  in  leafy  grove, 
Man  reads  in  glowing  lines  liis  Maker's  love  ; 
Hears  the  bright  stream  its  jciyous  anthem  raise, 
While  gently  swelling  ocean  Ijyiuus  His  praise. 

From  Acadia,  bv  .lo^icpii  ilowB. 

9.  He 's  true  to  God  who 's  true  to  man ;  wherever  wrong 

is  done, 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-behold- 
ing sun, 

Tliat  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slaves  most 
base. 

Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not  for  all  the 
race. 

LOWKLL, 

10.  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  foiget-me-nots  of  the 


LOMOFKLLOW. 


LESSON   53. 

Jlepioiluclion.     The   Toad. 

Read  the  following  sevei-.d  times.  Then  close  your 
book  and  write  what  you  know  about  the  toad. 

Few  things  make  me  more  indignant  than  to  see  lioys  abusing  a 
toad.  It  is  a  most  cowardly  aot,  tor  the  toad  has  absohitely  no  weapon 
of  defence  j  it  is  an  especially  h.'lpless  creature.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  of  liMl«  animals.  French  gardeners  think 
no  gaitien  complete  without  a  good  supply  of  toada. 


LlC.-i.SOX.S  IN  KNalJsil. 
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not  n.i„.  The  .ee  toad  U  a  ii^^  wtt  r.eT L" ^  "'"' 
Come  here  httle  Mr.  Toad,  aud  let  .ue  iutrod  .e  you  to  the  friend, 
you  are  making.  Boy,  and  girU.  this  is  Jlr.  Buf„,  a  citL^n  of  the 
world.  ,  e  hops  through  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  .one^'^^'d 
weU  up  mto  the  polar  circles.  He  is  a  gentle,  humbl^  usef ulToffl 
sive,  silent  creature  ;  what  more  can  you  ask  V 
"  Has  he  no  faults  ?  "  you  say. 

« /ru^f  Slat  h'ri°r  ""r"""" ""'  '^'''"''  •'™- "« "<«» «»'  ix*"-  ^ 

■8  true  that  he  is  found  sometimes  standing  brigand-like  on  tho  hiTh. 

hXir\"""°'"„'  "'""""'  '""'•^  "P  the  l^es  »    hey"'  et?^ 
honey-laden  home.    He  never  touches  the  outgoing  bees-  it  is  te™ 

TCt7'\':°r^T"  •"'  "  ""-•■  ^«'  »•«  cannot  gemanll^er 
ll  ^u  °  f  ""''  *'"'  ^^'  ^°'  *■■'"•  •'^  the  damfge  he  do^  s 
he'^oodtr's"  "h'  "  '""'"'  """  '"^  """  '"-  ■""«'  "-e  btsb; 
to  plants.  The  toad  is  a  hungry  creature  and  his  sole  food  is  insects 
B  IS  this  con  muous  eating  6f  insects  which  commends  him  to  h, 
gardeners.  He  saves  many  a  cabbage,  many  a  row  of  peas,  o"  W  of 
beets  or  lettuce;  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit  ^et  to  tLe  mTkel 
and  so  to  our  tables,  which  but  for  Mr.  Bufo  wo  id  have  C  dt 
stroyed,  unripened,  by  noxious  insects. 

The  toad  comes  from  an  egg  laid  in  the  w  ter.     From  the  e<r<, 

rapid.  The  toad  grows  by  casting  its  skin.  The  old  skin  dries 
ttt-raL  "  '"'^  "'•  ""'  '  '°**  "«'  '^•''  permits^t^e'Sl'Ti 
'      To;^' are  fond  of  travel  and  male  lonKioirnevs.    Frogs  wiU  spend 

ee  the  world. 
Wbioht. 


5  JO  irneys.    I 
a  juriosity  tc 

r  MA  McJJa 
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LESSON  68. 

Seproduelion  from  Utmory. 

THE  SEED. 

Oh  I  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed : 

The  one  thing  deathless  ever, 
The  one  thing  changeless,  utterly  true, 
For  ever  old,  for  ever  new. 

And  fickle  and  faithless  never. 

Plant  hate,  and  hate  will  spring ; 

Plant  love,  and  lovie  will  grow ; 
To-day  you  may  sow,  to-morrow  will  bring 
The  blossoms  that  show  what  sort  of  a  thing 

Is  the  seed,  the  seed  that  you  sow. 


LESSON  60. 

Answer,  in  writing,  tlie  following  questions  from  the  exti'aot  from 
Lioberts's  Canniin  on  page  3 :  — 

1.  "O  Child  of  Nations,"  —  what  nations? 

2.  Mow  is  Canada  the  child  of  those  nations? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  here  uf  "  giant-limbed  "? 

4.  "  Who  stand'st  among  the  nations,"  —  what  nations? 

5.  How  is  it  that  Canada  is  spoken  of  as  — 

"  Unheeded,  unadorned,  unhymned, 
With  unanointed  brow  "  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by,  "  greatness  not  thine  own  "  \  and  by, "  lion's 
brood"? 

7.  What  other  word  could  yon  use  instead  of  "  front "  ? 

8.  Who  was  Montcalm?    Who  was  Wolfe? 

9.  What  is  the  force  of  the  words  "  storied  "  ?  "  burning  "  1 

10.  "  How  here  thy  heroes  fell."  —  Where  ?     What  heroes? 

11.  How  does  the  poet,  in  the  fourth  stanza,  indicate  the  west  of 
Canada?    The  north?    The  east? 

12.  What  "strange  floods "  or  rivers  rave  northward? 
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13.  What  Is  meant  by,  «  Acadia's  chainless  tid«  "* 

14.  "  Tliy  sous  await  tliy  call,"  —  for  what? 

15.  *'  But  some  in  exile,"  —  where? 

16.  What  do  you  know  about  — 

■'  And  some  Canddirn  lips  are  dumb 
Beneath  Kgyptian  sands  "  ? 

17.  To  what  does  the  poet  seem  to  be  urging  Canada? 

IS.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Canadians  are  free  and  independent  citizens  of 
the  greatest,  freest,  and  most  progressive  empire  the  world  has  ever 
known  ? 


HOW    TO   ACQUIRE   A   VOCABULARY. 

41.  In  writing,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  we  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
In  other  words,  a  person  lenrm  to  lerile  by  wrilinij.  Useful  hints  and 
sngge-stions  may  be  given,  but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  actual 
practice.  And  in  this  practice  the  writer  should  copy  only  the  best 
models. 

48.  To  write  well  a  person  must  be  acquainted  with  words  and  their 
meanings.  That  is,  he  nmst  have  a  mcabalary.  To  acquire  a  vocabu- 
lary the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful :  — 

1.  Read  widely  and  attentively  the  writings  of  the  best  authors. 

2.  Read  aloud. 

This  IS  a  valuable  i!UKKe«lioii,  as  words  read  aloud  are  both  pronounced  uy' 
htani ;  and  il  rs  a  well-known  fait  lljat  words  which  the  vocal  chonU  have  re|ieatedl7 
formed,  and  the  ear  has  frequently  heard,  are  more  readily  recalled  than  those 
vbicb  have  been  tuerely  glanced  over  in  silence. 

3.  Give  a  good  Knglisli  Dictionary  a  few  minutes'  systematic  read- 
ing daily. 

4.  Have  a  note-book  in  which  you  jot  down  new  words  and  phrases. 
6.    Write  as  much  as  possible.     We  become  liest  acquainted  with 

tools  by  using  them. 

6.  Memorise  choice  passages  of  poetry  and  prose.  Itecite  them 
aloud  in  your  room. 
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SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE  IN  A  SENTENCE. 

43.  Every   sentence  consists  of  at  leiist  two  paits, 

(1)  the  tiling  we  ipeak  abont,  and  (2)  what  we  lay  aboat 
that  thing. 

44.  The  word  or  group  of  words  denoting  what  we  siieak 
about  is  called  the  Snbject 

45.  The  word  or  group  of  words  which  t«ll.s  wliat  we  say 
about  the  subject  is  called  the  Predicate. 

46.  Every  sentence  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
Note  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  following : 


Sui/tct. 

Pttdicate. 

1. 

Birds 

fly. 

f. 

Little  birds 

«y- 

s. 

Little  birds 

Sy  swiftly. 

4. 

Some  little  birds 

fly  very  swiftly. 

». 

Some  litUe  birds  u{  Canada 

fly  very  swiftly  when  migrating 
to  the  south. 

•V-  , 

Some  little  birds  of  temperate 

fly  very  swiftly  when  migrating. 

countries  like  (;anada 

to  warmer  regions  in  autuinu. 

7. 

Some  little  birds  of  temperate 

fly  very  swiftly  when  migrating, 

countries  like  Canada,  haviiijr 

in  large  flockn,  in  autumn,  to  the 

1  eared  their  young  in  early  snmmer. 

warmer  regions  of  the  south. 

47.  The  natnral  order  of  a  sentence  is  to  have  the  subject 
first  and  the  predicate  second,  but  this  order  i'  not  always 
followed. 

Observe  the  division  of  the  following  sentences  into 
subject  and  predicate :  — 

1.  The  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world  are  in  Canada 

2.  Who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 

3.  To  see  is  to  believe. 

4.  In  autumn  the  leaves  are  beautifully  tinted. 

5.  By  the  wayside  the  poor  wanderer  fell. 

8.   Merrily  sounds,  from  the  threshing  floor,  the  busy  flail. 

7.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed  1 

8.  How  many  different  wild  flowers  can  you  name  ? 

9.  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  IovpIv  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 


LBSSOMS  /A-  KMiUSII. 


u 


3. 

4. 
S. 
«. 

7. 

8. 


Subjtci. 
'  '"'•  '''^''•"'  goW  mine,  in  the  world 
Who 

To  Me 

The  leaves 

The  poor  wamlerer 

The  bMjr  flail 

A  seed 
You 

The  lovely  atars,  tlie 
forget-me-uole  of  the  augels, 


are  in  Canada. 

discovered  the  circulation  of  tlu 

blood  ? 

is  to  t)elieve. 

are  boautifulljr  tinted  in  antnmn 

Jell  hy  the  wayside. 

sounds  merrily  from  the  threshinjr 

iioor. 

is  what  a  wonderful  thing  I 

can  name  how  many  different  wild 

flowers  ? 

''l«»omed  silently,  one  by  one,  in  the 

mfinite  meadows  of  heaven. 


LESSON  61. 
^^  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  subject  and  pred- 

1.   tlatifluni  is  the  heaviest  of  metaU.  Jl 

i.  ^nifijuen  are  ruined  by  bad  habits, 
a.  sweet  are  the^agajotidTOH^ 
4.   Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  »f  {.« 
6.    Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  bln™1 
eminent  English  physician.  *  ""^'  ""  »" 

6.  Wondrous  truths,  God  ha.,  written  in  the  stars  above 

7.  In  the^bright  flowerets  under  us,  stands  the  reve.alL  of  Hi, 

..n.LwX":  r;cT::iiC:r  • ''" """'"  -^  "■•'  ^^  '•" 

»•  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

in  i,,'^"^»"'''"«"ned  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

Fall  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


^ 


LESSON  62. 


Divide  a  dozen  short  sentences,  taken  from  your  lUacUr 
mto  subject  and  predicate.  ^  **' 
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NOUNS, 
Oral  Lettttn. 
Name  five  things  that  you  see.     Name  ten  things  that 
you  do  not  see. 

Which  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  names? 
My  crown  is  in  my  hearty  not  on  my  head; 

Not  decked  with  diamonds  and  Indian  iIoh4$, 
Nor  to  be  seen  ,  my  cromn  is  called  ConlenI ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

SnumruBa 

48.  Words  used  as  names  are  called  nonns. 

They  are  very  numerous,  forming  more  than  half  the 
words  in  our  language.  They  include  not  only  the  names 
of  things  which  we  can  see,  hear,  /eel,  taste,  or  smell,  but 
also  of  what  we  can  only  think  about,  as  joi/,  kindness, 
truth,  hope. 

^^L  LB8SON  63. 

'  "'^(Pwrite  the  names  of  thirty  different  tilings. 

2.   Write  the  nouns  in  the  following :  — 

1.  The  soft  hair  on  the  skin  of  a  sheep  is  called  wool.  2.  This 
wool,  if  left  to  itself,  would  drop  off  in  summer,  for  the  sheep  has  then 
no  need  of  it  to  keep  him  warm.  3.  But  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
drop  off,  men  cut  it  off  just  in  time  to  save  it.  4.  The  wool  cut  from 
a  sheep  is  called  a  fleece.  5.  The  fleeces  are  washed  and  then  sent  to 
a  factory,  where  the  wool  is  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  cloth. 
6.  The  sheep  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  used  in  making 
clothes,  but  the  cashmere  goat  and  alpaca  also  yield  wool  of  a  fine 
quality. 

LESSON  64. 

Write  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the  selection 
on  page  46,  and  underline  all  the  nouns  used. 

PROPER  NOUNS. 
Oral  Lesson. 

1.  The  girl  sings.  1.   Bertha  sings. 

2.  A  dog  is  barking.  2.    Rover  is  barking. 

3.  A  ship  was  lost.  8.    The  Atlantic  was  lost. 

4.  The  rivar  is  broad.  4.    The  Amazon  is  broad. 


IBSSOJfS  m  BNOLISH.  66 

Can  you  teU  from  the  nentenees  in  the  fint  column  what 
girl,  dog,  ship,  or  river  is  meant?  CV  you  tell  from  the 
sentences  in  the  second  eolun.n?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  nouns  in  the  two  columns?  What  thinus 
besides  girls,  dogs,  ships,  and  rive«  are  given  particular 
names  by  which  we  can  tell  just  which  one  is  referred  to  ? 

«.  A  word  nied  M  the  name  of  «ny  partionlar  perwo,  place 
or  thing  LI  called  a  PropMHonn.  r- — , !-»« 

50.  Proper  nouns  and  words  formed  from  them  must 
begin  with  capitals;  as,— 

Truro,  Canadian,  English. 

Jf  the  noun  consists,  of  more  than  one  part,  each  paii 
must  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  —  ^* 

Hudson  Bay,  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

LESSON  65. 

Write  sentences  in  which  you  use  a  proper  noun  thS? 
n»e  name  of  — 


A  river 
A  town 
A  queen 
A  poet 
A  mountain 
A  governor 


A  dog 
A  city 
A  king 
An  ocean 
A  historian 
A  book 


A  county 
A  day 
A  month 
A  ship 
An  island 
A  lake 


LESSON  66. 

1.   Write  the  proper  nouns  in  the  following:  — 

iaL^!!'^\^^T  ""l  ^^*^''°°'  ^""«*^  ^y  *he  French  St.  Jean,  was 
IZ  ;  r  *^'  '^""'  '''^'  ^'^•'^-  2-  In  this  battle  the  En^Hs^ 
'omeZf  ■■  '""^^Tr^  «f  ^Vellington,  or  the  Iron  Duke  as  he'wls 

^ench  at  bay.  4.  Late  ,„  the  afternoon  the  di.stant  sound  of  the 
Pruasian  o^nnon  was  heard,  and  all  knew  that  Von  Bulow  haS  ou^ 
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marohed  Grouchy  and  was  hattening  to  Waterloo.  ».  Napoleon  tbw 
made  the  grandeit  effort  of  the  day.  6.  The  Old  Guard  of  France 
unconquered  <•-  •«r»ne  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  burst  in  a  furioua  onaet 
uimn  Uie  oh  .  .^red  ranks  of  Britain.  7.  With  a  cheer  that  rent  the 
»nioke<!loud  hovering  above  the  field,  the  English  array  swept  on  to 
iMi'et  the  foe.  8.  The  French  column  wavered,  —  broke,  —  fled,  and 
Waterloo  was  won." 

2.   Write  seven  sentence*,  each  containing  two  words 
that  are  proper  nouns. 


NUMBER. 
Oral  Lemm. 

*What  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  following 
pairs  of  nouns  ?    Which  reprekenta  only  one  object  ? 

lion      liona  lamp 

girl       girls  chair 

book    booka  stove 


lamps 
chairs 
stoves 


51.  Nouns  which  represent  but  a  single  object  are  said 
to  1)6  of  the  dngnlar  number  i  as,  hat,  cane,  desk. 

52.  Nouns  which  represent  more  than  one  object  are  s ... 
to  be  of  the  plural  nnmber ;  as,  hats,  canes,  desks. 

53.  The  plural  number  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  singular ;  as,  — 

clock    clocka  flower    flower* 

door     doora  hand      handa 

•  pen       pena  table      tablea 

54.  Some  nouns,  h(  ever,  end  with  a  sound  so  much 
like  that  of  s,  that  we  cannot  pronounce  the  plural  without 
making  another  syllable ;  hence  we  find  that  nouns  ending 
in  t,  ah,  soft  ch  (as  in  march),  x,  or  z  form  their  plurals  by 
adding  es;  as,  — 

box         boxes  brush     brushaa 

church    churches  fox        foxes 

grass       grasses      ^  topaz     topazes 
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M.  If  the  singular  ends  in  y,  the  y  ia  changed  into  t«  in 
the  plural ;  on,  — 

pony    poniM  lady    ladies 

"y       «"«»  city     cities 

K  with  a  vowel  before  it  ia  not  changed  into  it ;  as,  — 

^"y    ''»y"  cLiinncy    chiiiiue.vn 

86.  Thirteen  nouns  ending  in  /,  and  tliree  ending  in  fe, 
form  their  i^lumls  by  changing  /  or  Je  into  ».«».  'i'liev 
are :  —  •^ 

beef  lorf  jtaff  „hi.rf 

^  f^  ll'W  kuife         , 

*T'  'b"'  half  lite  • 

•"  "I'elt  wolf  „ife 

57.   Nine  nouns  form  their  plurals  vithout  h< 
They  are :  — 

man  [men]  woman  [women]  child  rrhiMren-» 

ox  [oxen]  foot  [feet]  tooth  [teelhl 

goose  [geese]         ,„ouse  [mice]  louse  [lice] 


LESSON   37. 

Write  the  singular  and  tlie  pljral  of  each  noun  in  I.es- 
sons  5b  and  60. 

«8.   A  few  nouns  have  the  -ame  form  for  both  uiuuIkts- 
as,— 

«fawp  salmon  couple  trout 

««»•  mackerel  dozen  heathen 

moose  cannon  gross 

59.   Letters,  figures,  t  gas,  etc.,  are  made  plural  by  add- 
ing an  apostrophe  ('J  a  4  s ;  as,  — 

Omic  the  9-8,  dot  you    i's,  and  cross  your  t's;  be  careful  of  your 
+  8  And  —  8. 
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00.   Some  nouiM  taken  from  other  languagea  i-etain  iM 
plural  endings  wliiuh  they  hod  in  thoNe  languages ;  an,  — 

Simgnlnr,                Plural.  Sinftnr.                  Pluml, 

owU                04MI  fnngus                 fungi 

elU|wia             ellipcn  ntdliu                  rttdii 

erWt                eriaet  •timnliu              utiinuU 

buit                bam  tcrminiu              termini 


larva 

larvae 

errrtiim 

errata 

vertebra 

vertebra* 

r.duendum 

addenda 

papa 

pupae 

memorandum 

mamoranda 

LBBBON  08. 

^rite  the 

plurals  of  the  following  nouns :  - 

— 

n-i.i  Ik 

eUipflis 

chimney 

woman                             1 

'^ 

fungus 

trout 

money 

r^ 

gOOM 

oasis 

tooth 

Xloth 

« 

ox 

leaf. 

desk 

knife 

journey 

mistress 

daw 

salmon 

sofa 

monarch 

dMi 

academy 

story 

monkey 

cannon 

thief 

sky 

wharf 

mouse 

cliurcii 

dwarf 

0 

LESSON   69. 

Write  both  the  singular  »nd  the  plural  of  the  nouns  in 
Lesson  58. 

GENDER. 
Oral  Lfnnon. 
What  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  following 
pairs  of  nouns?     What  is  the  difference  in  meaning? 

host       hostess  lion         lioness 

baron     bftroiiess  count      countess 

Jew         Jewess  priiii-t!     pl'ilicess 


/.A'.S-.<;n.V.S-  /.V  KMI.Islt. 


fi9 


61.   Ill  a  Inrpre  niimW-r  of  lam.K  hcx  leferred  Ki  ii  indi- 
Mted  by  tho  ending  of  the  naniei  m,— 


.l/'i/r. 

Ftmtitt, 

M.,U. 

tt  'lii 

lictur 

actn-iM 

hiat 

host«M 

luliiiiiiiatrktor 

..iliiiiiii»tiiitrix 

Jl'W 

•leweM 

borun 

biiroiioiM 

lion 

lionexa 

count 

couiitaiu 

niuquia 

marcliinness 

C2ar 
duke 

cxarhia 
duclieaa 

prince 
•orcerer 

priiicen 
DorcercH 

eiujieror 

eniprcM 

Bultan 

sultana 

executor 

executrix 

tiger 

tigrcu 

heir 

beireH 

hero 

heroina 

88.   In  some  cases  the  pi-Tie  of 
erent  from  that  of  the  male  j  as,  ■ 


the  female  is  entirely  dif- 


buck 

drake 

drone 

gentleman 

hart 

huU 


Ftmilt. 

doe 

duck 

bee 

lady 

roe 

cow 


Halt. 

/>«-■/.. 

gander 

Pxw.,,^^. 

•tag 

hindtJPP 

•on 

daughter     * 

nephew 

niece 

uncle 

aunt 

wizard 

witch 

63.  Some  nouns  do  not  indicate  the  sex  of  the  animals 
named ;  as,  —  lamh,  goat,  calf,  sheep. 

64.  Names  of  males  are  said  to  be  of  the  maMoline  gender; 
names  of  females  are  said  to  be  of  the  feminine  ^nderi 
names  which  do  not  indicate  the  sex  of  the  animal  are  said 
to  be  of  the  oommon  gender;  while  names  of  things  with- 
out sex,  as,  book,  tree,  hat,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  of  the  neuter 
gender. 

LESSON  70. 

1.  Write  the  following  nouns  in  thrfip  nnhimns  accord- 
ing to  their  gender,  and  place  after  each  masculine  and 
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feminine  noun 

tlie   corresponding  word  of  opposite  gen- 

der:  — 

artist 

gentleman 

presideut 

friend 

aunt 

goose 

parent 

thief 

bridegroom 

heir 

servant 

teacher 

calf 

hero 

secretary 

postmaster 

child 

husband 

sheep 

pupil 

clerk 

lautliord 

sister 

agent 

cook 

niuninia 

uncle 

■wife 

cousin 

nian-servaii 

widow 

doe 

daughter 

ntaiilen 

woman 

niece 

2.   Write   tlie 

nouns    in 

Lessons   56 

and 

72  in  four 

columns  according  to  their 

gender. 

I ;    > 


^^i< 

►  TFlii 


POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

Oritl  LesHOn. 

ViB  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 
inhaled  tlie  violefs  l)reath. 
8.   "r  was  made  of  the  white  sail's  pearly  shell. 
4.   The  spider's  thread  is  cable 
To  man's  tie  on  earthly  bliss. 

What  is  peculiar  about  the  form  of  the  nouns  printed  in 
italics  ?  Explain  in  each  case  why  this  form  of  the  noun 
is  used. 

LESSON  71. 

"  The hat  is  new." 

Write  this  sentence  twelve  times,  and  use  a  different 
word  from  the  list  given  below  to  All  the  blank  each  time. 

girl  child  Frenchman  farmer 

man  maiden  baby  dentist 

lady  lawy(?r  merchant  woman 

Use  the  plural  of  these  nouns  to  fill  the  blank  int 
following :  — 

"  The hats  are  new." 


LESSOXS  IN  KNOLISH.  jji 

«d  to  be  u.  the  P«««ye  Ca,^    if  it  i«  «  plural  „o™d 
an^^other  noun  U  «  written  with  an  apostrophe  and  ,  ^y, 

'■'"■■  Sins.                       />/«,.. 

^"<SS«  bird's  bird.s' 

4«'"='.»'  child's  cl.ildren'. 

"^ys  man's  „,eu» 


kirig-a 

queen's 

boy's 


LESSON   72. 


cliild 

prince 

woman 

king 

tutor 

father 


German 

lady 

aunt 

cat 

gardener 

brother 


poetcHs 

author 

goose 

mouse 

painter 

nculptor 


sister 
princess 
sister-in-law  '^  - 


ox 
thief 


Is  there  any  difference  in  meaning  betwepn  th«  f„ii      • 
expressions  ?    Which  sounds  betteK'  ^^^""^ 

1.  "  The  enemy's  retreat," 
^  2.  "  Mary's  sister's  child," 
P*  3.   "  The  chimney's  top,"  ' 


"  The  retreat  of  the  enemy." 
"  A  child  of  Mary's  sister." 
"  "'"he  top  of  the  chimney." 


LESSON   73. 
Improve  the  following  sentences,  if  you  can :  - 
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4.  Where  are  the  aichitei^t  of  tlie  [lost  dfliei-'s  ilesigiis? 

5.  What  is  your  collcgf  ulimn's  lalhiT'i  business? 

0.  i  lie  Jamiaiy  ••  Si.  N'ieliolas's  "  illustratioiis  iiiv  veiy  flue. 

7.  Dill  you  lieiir  tlio  I'rince  of  Wales's  speech  ? 

8.  Peter's  wife's  motlier  lay  sick  of  a  fever. 

Do  the  persons  referred  to  in  each  of  the  following 
expressions  own  the  same  thing,  or  does  each  person  own 
a  different  thing  ? 

1.  Hall  and  i-'nirweather's  steamers. 

'J.   Teiinyson's  and  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

3.  Scott  and  Brown's  mills. 

4.  Fayson,  Dunstan,  and  Scribner's  copy-books. 

67.  When  it  is  intended  to  show  that  the  persons  referred 
to  own  the  same  thing,  the  sign  of  possession  should  be  used 
after  the  liust  name  only ;  but  when  it  is  intended  to  show 
that  each  person  owns  a  different  thing,  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion should  be  used  after  the  name  of  each. 


LESSON  74. 

1.   Change  these  expressions  so  as  to  show  joint  pos- 
session :  —  * 
1. 


Gilbert's  and  Sullivan's  ( 
ii.   Woodward's  and  Brown's  pianos. 
;t.    Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's  plays. 

4.  Hall's  and  Knight's  algebras. 

2.   Change  these  expressions  so  as  to  show  separate  pos- 
session :  — 

1.  Green  and  Macaulay's  Histories. 

2.  Webster  and  Worcester's  diclionariei. 

5.  Smith  and  Johnson's  factories. 
4.  Brown  and  Webb's  drugs. 


LESSONS  m  nyausii. 
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ADJECTIVES. 
Oral  Lesson. 
U«e  with  each  of  the  foUowing  nouns  as  many  worfs  as 
you  ,,m  which  describe  the  thing  named;  thus,  _ 

Ihu  .snow  is  deep,  liyht.Jlucy,  white,  heantiful,  cold,  etc. 
'"*  house  pictures  cat 

">im  carrage  flower  room 

^M.  Word,  which  d«cribeper«,„.  or  thing,  are  called  Adj«. 

I  ™«'  *^''o>  three,  four,  five,  etc. 

exf;tl"if"  '''  '"""^''^  ^*''-'  ^--^  the 
some,  any,  much,  all. 

this,  that,  second,  last 
D«*>riptive  adjectives  tell  what  kind. 
,     ^n>nl»rii«  adjectives  tell  how  m  any. 
ftnantitatiTe  adjectives  tell  how  much. 
SemonitratiTe  adjectives  tell  «,./,/./,. 
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i  I 


i  I 


LESSON  76. 
J.  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences:  — 

**  A  gloomy  frown  and  a  merry  word 
Went  out  for  a  walk  one  day ; 
And  they  spoke  to  all  they  chanced  to  mee^  — 
The  sick,  the  sad,  and  the  gay. 

"  The  sick  man  smiled  at  the  merry  word, 
And  the  sad  one  looked  less  sad, 
And  the  gay  one  laughed  till  his  jolly  tuna 
Made  all  the  echoes  glad. 

"  To  the  gloomy  frown  scarce  a  glance  they  gaT& 
But  hurried  to  pass  him  by. 
Afraid,  if  they  looked  at  his  face  too  long, 
They  'd  echo  his  dismal  sigh. 

"  And  ever  it  'a  so  as  we  journey  on, 
And  meet  them  along  the  way ; 
We  turn  from  the  one  with  a  shiver  and  sigh ; 
The  merry  word  wins  the  day." 

2.   Write  the  selection  given  above  in  your  own  woids 
»nd  underline  the  adjectives  you  use. 

^S^       LESSON  76. 
Make  sentences  of  the  following  by  filling  the  blanks   ^ 


with  suitable  adjectives 


1.  .^J—M  man  carried  ^^ 


2.  ^Qiir^rels  stood  by  l±I~hi 

Ben  gave  me  :i!iii02r  Joys 


taiiicet. 

h 

'S. 

carriage. 


■    S-JP^'ncle] 

4.  OMfM  horse  broke  %  -^  , 

5.  IhK^i^  lii-^ka  i£-Vear. 
'■   3  I'lj^^fat  lay  on  i-^  rug. 
^•,iar=^^"«»  «med'liiSaitoa„  home. 
*!?*?•  8}^ broke ii^M«np._     .   ^mu^^- 
'L  ^  '   T?  8^  •>"  '»«'>  t°^^   "i^^ttles. 

lajaa—liiia  woman  lived  in'QJA.SnSfeinn. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 
Oral  Leuon. 

JZIo'S^Jj;^^^^-'^-'-^-.     Kate. the 

What  different  fornu  nt  tK->        j 
Jo  we  have  in  theS Tnte^^  r^  "*»":-'^  "'^-d- 
and  ..  added  to  these  Slves7  "^  "'  *'*  '"''"'^  " 
Form  sentences  containing  the  following  words  •  _ 

war:;Lt5rr'Jrr ''-"-'  "o-^- »— ^  w„™. 

69.   Alar^nunaberofadiectiveshavethree forms,  as.- 
high  rt**'  sweetot 

long  "«'"""  highest 

'ong  longer  ,„„gg,j 

tiv.  degree       The   fi  J  fL    "   "    ■ ""'  '"  ''''  ''^^ 

referrlu.  is  no't^om  ared^wi^  Ij^' tJ'^   "^^^I 
.IS  used  when  one  nl.^^f.^  ;.  """"ler.     The  second 

The  third  irj  d  tci  xr  "'*'  ''""'''^^  •"'j-*- 

or  more  other  objelb  ^       "  '"'"P"'"'^  ^^'*''  twc 

-perlative  forms'n  '  Tnd  J^;f;,^   ^"."^-e  and 
these,  the  two  kinds  of  ooml  '''  adjectives  as 

of  more  and  L^^J,  .T "P''"^''"  ""^  ^P--'  by  the  use 

Potitive,  /\v«„    .... 

••mMt  Z^  most  faithful 

mor.  earnest  most  earnest 

6 
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78.  Mnny  adjectives  have  no  uoiiiinirative  and  superlative 
formK ;  as,    - 

wooden,  all,  tqiuin,  true,  d«*d,  this,  perfect,  round,  one,  acme,  emptr, 
perpendlcuhtr. 

'-■  LESSON   77. 

Write  all  the  forms  of  the  following  adjectives :  — 
'■■1t">  great,  hollow,  high,  aupreme,  flerce,  lovely,  wrong,  full,  tenth, 
rich,  dutiful,  level,  tame,  bright,  particular,  falae,  vain,  faahlonable, 
honeat,  aplendid,  ooble,  hot,  blind,  equal,  dry,  wet,  late,  mighty. 

73.    Cautions :  — 

1.  The  word  "them"  should  never  h?.  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive. Say,  —  "  these  things,"  "  those  b  loks,"  not,  "  them 
things,"  "  them  books." 

2.  An  should  be  used  before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  silent  h;  as,  an  ox;  an  eagle;  an  hour.  A 
should  be  useil  before  words  beginning  with  "  consonant 
or  long  M ;  as,  a  book ;  a  hat ;  a  nnit. 

3.  Do  not  use  double  comparative  or  double  superlative 
forms.  Instead  of  "  a  more  worthier  man,"  say,  "  a  worth- 
ier man,"  or,  "a  more  worthy  man."  Instead  of  "most 
unwisest,"  say,  "  most  unwise,"  or  "  unwisest." 

4.  Do  not  neglect  to  use  the  word  other  when  the  com- 
parison requires  it.  Say,  —  "  London  is  larger  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world ;  "  not,  "  London  is  larger  than  any 
city  in  the  world." 

5.  Select  adjectives  which  express  just  what  you  mean. 

Say,  — 

"  He  la  very  ill,"  not,  "  He  ia  very  bad." 

"  He  waa  angry,"  not,  "  He  was  mad." 

"  Milk  la  a  wholesome  drink,"  not,  "  Milk  ia  a  healthy  drink." 

6.  Do  not  use  a  superlative  fonn  of  the  adjective  when 
comparing  two  objects.  Say,  —  "  He  is  the  taller  of  the 
two ;  "  not,  "  He  is  the  tiillest  of  the  two." 
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LBSSON  7a 

1.   U'"tU8  wu»  (a,  an)  honourable  man 

•■  if!"."  "'"  CfonKer,  strongestj  of  the  two 

•»•   l>i.l  you  use  (tUeiii,  tho»«j  boxes  y 
fan.!!,.  "'■"""  "•""  "  """  """'  (-'y.  -y  other)  member  of  ou, 

1«J.  I»  be  (dangerous,  very  ill)  ?  y     "ow  i  ever  aaw. 


PRONOUNS. 

Orat  f^fiKHon. 
Compare  the  followincr  nairs  of  ^r,t  „ 
nouns  are  there  in  eacird"  „1     "'""""•     """  "-""^ 

1.  Queen  Elfzabeth  was  very  i 
fond  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

2.  Once  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 


!•  Queen  Elizal«rth  was  very 
fond  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

2  Once  she  gave  him  a  rinit, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  ever  got 
into  trouble,  to  send  it  to  her  and 
she  would  protect  him. 


the  Earl  of  Essex  a  ring,  and 
told  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  if 
the  Earl  of  Essex  ever  got  into 
trouble,  to  send  the  ring  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  protect  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

of  1. 1""  1"  T"'"  *'"'*  "*"  """'^  *••  k*'.  J».  Urn.  and  it 

OM^i^l^  ""''  ™*'  "^ *"  ''™*  ''°J»'nn-    Word, 
that  are  thn.«edii»tead  of  nonn,  are  called  Pronoun*    S 
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are  only  a  few  of  them  in 

■the  language, 

11. 

but  they 

are  uiiiong 

our  most  coiimion  words. 

The  niiwt  imimrtant  me,  — 

XoiHtH'tHfe 

Poueuii-r 

Okjtrllrt      i 

'ompoHad  ntrn 

»•"•"»- jSS: 

I 

my  w  uiiiie 

llle 

myw\( 

we 

our  or  uurt 

MS 

ourselves 

«,.™,^ljj^. 

(thou) 

H\\y)  ur  (thine) 

(thee) 

(thyself) 

>ou 

yuur  or  ^oun 

you 

yourrelf  or 

yourselves                          I 

KuonliiM  Huf. 

lie 

his 

him 

himself 

herself                               ! 

Ttminifit  Binv. 

she 

her  ur  lieru 

her 

Xmtarliac. 

it 

its 

it 

itself 

Xu.  Ftm.  Heat.  Flar.  thvy 

their  or  theirs 

them 

themselves 

tiof.  or  Plu. 

who 

whose 

whom 

whoever 

81ii(.  «r  nut. 

which 

whicli 

whichever 

Hog.  or  Plu. 

that 

that 

ting,  at  nor. 

what 

wliat 

whatever 

LESSON   79. 

Write  sentences  containing  the  pronouns  given  above, 
and  point  out  the  noun  for  which  each  one  stands. 

75.  The  first  personal  pronoun  stands  for  the  name  ol 
the  s|)eaker,  and  when  used  with  another  pronoun  or  with 
a  noun  is  generally  placed  last.     Thus,  — 

'•  He  and  /  were  there."    "  (Sive  it  to  James  and  me." 

76.  Then,  thy,  thine,  thee,  and  thyBelf  are  not  often  used  at 
the  present  time;  instead  of  them,  the  plural  forms  yoa, 
your,  yoivs,  and  yonrtelf  are  used. 

.  77.  Who  and  whom  should  not  be  used  when  referring 
to  things.     Say, — 

"  The  horse  which  you  saw,"  not,  "  The  horse  Khom  you  saw." 

78.  The  pronouns  rrhioh  and  what  should  not  be  used 
when  referring  to  persons.     Say, — 


"  The  farmer  i 


'  not  "The  farmer  ichich  voii  saw-" 
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ra.    A  singular  noun  of  common  gender  w  soraetimeii 
represeuted  by  a  pronoun  of  mmu^ulinf gender,  Zl 
•'  If  anybodj)  oaki  for  it  let  kirn  have  it." 

80.   Singular  nouns  connected  by  or  or  nor  must  be  repre- 

by  and  they  must  be  represented  by  a  plural  pronoun  • 
as,  —  ^  ' 

1.  "John  or  Jamea  wUl  bring  hu  sled." 

2.  "John  and  James  will  bring  ikeir  sled*." 

hv"L".r*  "^  "^  "°"'^'  '*^°'^  *''«  n*"^  connected 
by  and,  the  pronoun  which  stands  for  them  must  be  in 
the  singular;  as,— 

"  Kach  leaf  and  flower  can  speak  iu  Maker's  praise." 

81   Form  every  sentence  that  you  use  in  such  a  way  that 

Ss,'-         "^      °  '-"""P'^'  °f  P^^'y  constracted  sen- 

John  .ailed  to  his  father  that  he  was  safe. " 


LESSON    80. 

1.  Select  the  pro,,er  form  of  the  pronoun  and  "give  a  rea. 
son  for  your  choice :  —  h    >=  <*  '<=ar 

•1'  V  *^1}T},  "  ""-^  '•**  "*«"">  »''«"•  ""t  (".  them)  off. 
^.1  Neither  the  ma,,  nor  h,s  brother  brought  anything  with  (them, 

4.  Ka.h  pa«»o„ser  must  n.gi.,ter  (his  name,  their  names) 
hapjy.        ''  *"''  "'■"""'  '""'"'  <"'  P"''^^'-'   '»»''■  PO«eMors)  u„. 

7.   Each  man  and  b(\v  «a  (he,  thev)  M,s.,ed  bv,  touched  fhi,  bat. 
their  haui)  and  hmijed.  "    "'"'-"™  ^"'■'  "^ 


8,  Joliii  uud  William  broughl  (liin,  thair)  akkteii  with  (him,  them). 

U.  Kvi'iy  one  atoutly  muiiitained  (hia,  tlieir)  iiiiioceiioe. 

lu.  '\'\\u  ia  thu  liorsu  (whum,  which)  I  mw  liwt  night. 

1 1.  I'lie  convici  (wliom,  which)  you  luiw  at  tlie  prison,  liu escaped 

1°-'.  ( I  and  she,  nlie  and  I)  are  going  away. 


2.  Write  tlie  fable  of  »  The  Fox  and  the  Raven ' 
iwu  words,  and  underline  the  pronouns  yuu  use. 


in  your 


VERBS. 

Or<U  Leuon. 

1.  John  ukates.  8.  Birds  sing 

•2.  Mary  sews.  4.  Lambs  play. 

Wliiit  is  done  by  John?  Mary?  birds?  lambs? 
Tell  three  things  which  can  be  done  by,  — 

children 

dogs 

homes 

Tell  all  the  things  you  can  think  of  that  a  man  may  do. 

83.   A  word  mad  to  tell  what  ii  dono  is  called  a  vwb. 

Next  to  nouns  verlw  are  the  most  numerous  words  in 
the  language.  Every  statement  contains  one,  which  is 
called  the  simple  predioate  of  the  sentence. 


canaries 

men 

cata 

girls 

liens 

cows 

boys 

mice 

flies 

LESSON    81. 
1.  Point  out  the  verlis  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  cnrfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  ilay. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plodi  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  nie. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  hia  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklingi  ItJl  the  distant  folds. 
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On  »oiiii'  fond  breut  tha  pwting  auul  relie« 
Sou..^  piou.  drop,  the  olo«ing  ,ye  required  j 

him  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nm.ire  orira  _ 
fcven  in  our  ubee  Uve  their  wonted  finw.     ' 

OlUT. 

2.   Write   the   first  an.l   second  Ktanzos   in  your  own 
words  and  underline  the  verbs  you  use. 


••ting  book, 
wrong  path. 


LBS80N   83.  .-  j 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  suitable  verb,  — 
1.  "'"^^oney.     2^.h^...«.  M„y  £^  .er,  inter- 
4    The  8v«-a^u.  light  .nd  heat.    ii.   Weixthe 
i„u~..-        .    ?•   '^'»y^»  '"•"W"!  picture.     7.  My  unol.  25-A,  iU 
mto«.  .„g  ,to„e..     8.  I  #^i„  thi,  morirfne.     9.  hIZZ.  the 
Wl.    10.   The  crowd  i-tf'Sn.    11,  Hattiei«2^ervw?ll     irL 
AY^uriug  the  winter.     13.  He  uLU.lt  elun^ 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT. 
Oral  LtMon. 
Form  questions  by  putting  who  or  what  before  each  verb 
m  Kesson  81,  and  give  the  answers.     Thus,  — 

"What  tolls  the  knell  of  i,arting  day?"    Answer,  ''Ihe 
curfew."  ,      iiit 

M.  In  "T  imtwioe  the  aiuwer  to  the  qnertion  form*!  when 

♦K  ^  .!L  T        "  P>*««>  Wore  the  rimple  predicate  i.  call«l 
the  Sabjeet  of  the  lentenee. 


LESSON   83. 

What  is  the  subject  of  each  of  the  following  scntfii. 

1.  Milton  wrote  "  Paradise  Lost." 

2.  Oalileo  invented  the  telescope. 
8.  Solomon  built  the  Temple. 

*■  The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

6.  Now  comes  the  moining  star. 

«■  The  Ijiplander  defi..8  tl.e  -everity  of  his  native  climate. 


k 
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7.  Education  forini  thn  youthful  mind. 

tl.  Tlia  Jkwh  atill  expect  the  coming  of  the  Meulah. 

0.  Where  h«ttlth  and  plenty  cheered  lliu  laltouring  Hunin. 

10.  Drowxineaii  will  clothe  a  man  with  rags. 

1 1 .  A  Koft  anawer  turneth  uwny  wrath. 

12.  The  rood  to  happineM  lien  over  littk  atepping-atoue*. 

13.  Slowly  the  miat  o'er  the  meadow  waa  creeping, 

Bright  on  tha  dewy  banktt  gliHtened  the  sun, 
When  from  his  couch  where  hia  children  were  sleeping, 
Boae  the  bold  rebel  and  shouldered  Iiih  gun. 


LB880N   84. 

Foim  questions  by  putting  whom  or  what  after  each  verb 
in  the  last  exercise,  and  give  the  answeis.     Thus,  — 
"  Milton  wrote  what  1 "    Answer,  •'  Paradise  I>o»t." 

45.  In  uy  mteaee  the  annrtr  to  tho  quitioii  (ornMd  by 
putting  "whom"  or  "what"  after  tho  verb  ii  ealM  tho  Object 
of  the  senteneo. 

£ver}-  sentence  contains  a  subject,  but  all  sentences  dc 
not  contain  objects. 


TRANSITIVE  AND  INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 
LB8SON   86. 

1.   Put  a  subject  and  an  object  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs,  and  write  the  sentences  thus  formed.     Thus,  — 
Haarr  dug  a  well. 


1.  —  dug . 

B.           bit 

11. 

.       7. built . 

12. 

:l. cut 

8. drank . 

1.1. 

ate 

4 lost . 

14. 

sold . 

5. took . 

10. threw . 

1.5. 

wrote . 

2.   Supply  subjects,  and  think  whether  or  not  you  can 
use  objects  with  the  following  verlis :  — 


\'\ 


1. 

a. 
a.- 
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-  iteeiM.  4. ,|,i„^  1 

-  liiUKiied,  8.  crie«.  8. 

-  ilitHL  u ro»ni.  8. 


7» 


-  auiiled. 

-  ruiiituti. 

-  wulkixi. 


86.  V«rU  that  tab  objaeti  after  thnn  >n  oalltd  TruititiT* 
wbi;  T«rU  that  do  not  tak*  obJMti  tU:  thorn  an  oalM 
latraniitiTO  tctIm. 

LESSON   as.      ►^ 

1.  Write  tw«nty-flv«  scwkuccB  containing  tranNitive 
verljB. 

::.    Wiito  ten  Hi-ntoncty  i.-utaining  intransitive  verbo. 

87.  Verba  commonly  tn.nsitivi:  .rc  *,i..etiiius  used  witl*. 
out  objects.  Thus  the  vei l«  wn^.  ™^.  „w.  K.-u^rally  take 
ol.jectB  after  them;  as  in  thi;  .seuU-i  u.js, — 

1 .  The  wxton  r«ng  thn  bell. 

2.  Th«  choir  sang  a  hymn. 

:i.    The  children  >aw  the  proceMsion. 

Ill  the  following  sentences,  however,  they  do  not:  — 

1.  The  bella  rang  merrily. 

2.  The  lady  aang  very  sweetly. 

3.  That  blind  man  never  saw. 

M.  Verbs  commonly  intransitive  are  sometimes  nse.i 
with  objecU.  Thus  the  verbs  langhed.  walked,  talkod.  do 
not  generally  have  objects  after  them,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing  sentences  they  do :  — 

1.  He  walked  the  horse  all  the  way. 

2.  He  laur'  od  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn. 

3.  She  talked  nonsense  nearly  all  the  time. 

LESSON    87. 
Write  tlie  tamwitive  and  the  intransitive  verbs  in  the 
following  sentences  in  scn-rite  columns:  — 


11 


Hk 
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1.  The  Kiigliiili  Bparrow  eate  insects  and  grain.  2.  During  the 
winter  it  pii;ki>  up  reiiise  about  the  roaU  and  dooryard.  3.  It  liuilds 
u  very  largo  nest  of  straw,  leaves,  and  various  other  substunees  and 
hlls  it  witli  a  prodigious  lining  of  feathers.  4.  It  generally  chooses 
;i  sheltered  spot  for  its  nest,  such  as  an  old  wall  covered  with  ivy. 
.').  Sometimes,  however,  it  makes  its  home  in  the  top  of  a  high  tree. 
II.  It  generally  lays  five  grayish-white  eggs,  profusely  covered  with 
spots  and  dashes  of  gray-brown.  7.  Sometimes  it  raises  as  jiiany 
as  three  broods  during  one  summer. 

LESSON   88. 

Writ*;  the  transitive  verbs  in  the  following  list  in  one 
column,  and  the  intransitive  verbs  in  another. 

Laugh,  bring,  walk,  carry,  whistle,  write,  set,  tear,  raise,  wash,  lost, 
come,  catch,  sing,  break,  hum,  run,  think,  lie,  rise,  bend,  control, 
glows,  hide,  ask,  talks,  beg,  buy,  stop,  sit,  lay,  read,  eat,  fall,  ripen, 
fade. 

.  LBSSON   80. 
Form  short  sentences  showing  how  each  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs  may  be  used  either  with  an  object  or  without 
one.     Thus,  — 

Henry  writes  rapidly.    Jane  writes  poetry. 

write  learn  «m1  shake 

burn  paint  taste  rattle 

nui  laugh  sing  play 

TENSE. 
Oral  Lfxxnn, 

Tell  whether  the  action  mentioned  in  ench  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  is  referred  to  as  going  on  now,  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  past,  or  as  going  to  take  place  in  the 
future.  If  in  doubt,  add  now,  yerterday,  or  to-momw  to 
the  verb :  — 

1.  I  walk.  •''■   He  will  come.  9.    It  talks. 

2.  I  walked.  8.   Mary  came.  10.    She  cries. 

3.  I  shall  walk.         7.  Jane  fell.  11-    He  wHl  go. 

4.  She  sings.  8.   HattieH..«s.  12.    The  sun  shines 
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89.  If  a  verb  refers  to  an  attion  as  belonging  to  t}ie 
present  time,  it  is  said  to  be  in  tlie  preient  tenae ;  if  it  refeia 
Ui  an  action  which  took  place  in  past  time,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  the  pait  teue ;  if  it  refera  to  an  action  which  is  to  tiike 
place  in  the  future,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  future  tnue. 


!i  i 


LESSON    90. 

1.  Write  the  preaent  teiue  uf,  — 

Duj{,  bled,  did,  burnt,  brought,  gazed,  flew,  l>roke,  blew,  struck, 
crept,  tried,  bit,  waited,  came,  chose,  walked,  stood,  worked,  taught, 
could,  began,  placed,  patted. 

2.  Write  the  part  tenw  of,  — 

Ask,  try,  dreaui,  drive,  give,  guess,  ride,  run,  sell,  .sit,  speak,  steal, 
pour,  see,  strike,  take,  love,  think,  wear,  write,  work. 

3.  Write  the  fntore  tense  of,  — 

Come,  go,  drive,  sleep,  walk,  jjay,  read,  earrv,  break,  hide. 

4.  What  is  the  t«nse  of  each  verb  in  Lesson  68. 


SHALL  AND  WILL. 
Oral  Lesson. 


Which  of  the  following  expressions  are  promises? 
Which  are  threats?  Which  simply  foretell  what  is  to 
take  place  at  some  future  time? 


1.  I  shall  go. 

2.  1  will  go. 

3.  He  « ill  go. 

4.  lie  shall  go. 

5.  We  shall  go. 


tl.  We  will  go. 

7.  They  will  go. 

8.  They  shall  go. 

9.  Henry  will  go. 
10.  Henry  shsll  go. 


90.  When  the  subject  is  "  I "  or  "  we,"  shall  is  used  to 
foretell  what  i  to  take  place,  and  wiU,  lo  promise  or  U 
expnss  II  determination. 

When  the  subject  is  any  other  word  than  "  I  "  or  "we," 


1'  ' 
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tBssoys  itr  icfftTt^tsH. 


■hall  is  used  to  promise  or  to  ejpress  a  determination,  and 
will,  to  foretell. 

These    directions    have    been    put    into    the   following 

lines :  — 

(kill  with  "  I "  anil  "  we  "  toretella, 

And  will  shows  our  deturmination ; 
With  other  subjects  »1U  foretells, 
And  ihall  denotes  necessitatioD. 


II 


LESSON   91. 
1.   Explain  the  use  of  duill  or  will  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  — 

1.  I  shall  enter  college  next  year.  2.  I  will  have  an  education. 
3.  My  friends  will  help  me.  4.  They  shall  not  lose  by  it.  5.  I  shall 
answer  his  letter  to-morrow.  6.  His  letter  shall  be  answered  to-mor- 
row. 7.  I  will  walk ;  no  one  shall  carry  me.  8.  I  shall  walk ;  no  one 
will  carry  me.  0.  You  will  see  it  if  you  go  there.  10.  We  will  assist 
you  at  any  time.  11.  They  will  see  him,  and  he  will  make  it  right. 
12.  I  will  lie  drowned,  nobody  shall  help  me.  13.  I  shall  be  drowned, 
nobody  will  help  me. 

2.  Fill  each  blank  with  ihall  or  wffl  as  the  case  re- 
quires :  — 

1.  Wo expect  to  hear  from  you  often.     2.  If  I  do  not  study, 

I grow  up  in  ignorance.     3.    They receive  the  money  to- 
morrow.   4.  If  you  telegraph  for  us,  we go  at  once.    5.  You 

find  it  on  the  shelf.    6.  I  fear  that  we have  unpleasant  weather. 

7.  I be  in  town  a  week  longer.    8.  He be  delighted  to  go,  if 

you go  too.     9.  You have  time  to  Bnish  that  before  yon 

want  it.    10.  If  he  can,  he come. 

NUMBER. 
Oral  Lesunn. 
What  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  verbs  in  the 
following  pairs  of  sentences?    What  is  the  difference  in 
form  between  the  nouns? 
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1*  Birds  sing. 

2.  \)og&  bark. 

3.  Lambs  play. 

4.  B««8  hum. 


1>  A  bird  siiigs. 

2.  A  dog  barks. 

3.  A  lamb  plays. 

4.  A  Iwe  hums. 


M.  A  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  lianlv  number  when  its 
•ubject  IS  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  plural  when  its 
•ubjeet  is  in  tl.e  plural.  The  plural  of  a  r-ouu  is  generally 
formed  by  adding  .  or  M  to  the  singular;  the  singula, 
of  the  present  tense  of  a  verb,  however,  is  gener»Uy  formed 
by  adding  §  or  es  to  the  plural. 


LESSON   92. 

Write  the   present    tense    singular    of 
rerbs :  — 


tlu'     following 


work 

sing 

drive 

write 

sew 


»11 

buy 

sit 

walk 

cry 


.io 

go 
save 
wear 
eat 


run 

drink 

row 

skate 

sleep 


92.  When  the  subject  is  the  pronoun  I,  neither  i  nor  n 
is  added  to  the  verb ;  as, 

I  walk.     I  talk.     I  think. 

93.  When  the  subject  is  the  pronoun  thon,  it  or  ett  is 
added  to  the  verb;   as, — 

Thou  walked.     Thon  mnrest.     Thon  criai. 

94.  U  was,  and  hai  are  singular ;  an,  were,  and  have 
are  generally  plural. 

96.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  singular 
nouns  connected  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  must  be  singular; 
but  when  the  nouns  are  connected  by  and,  the  verb  must  be 
plural;  as, — 

Henry  or  James  tnmtt  at  the  factory. 
Henry  and  James  work  at  the  factory. 


n 
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96.   If  •Mk  or  every  comes  before  the  nouns  connected 
by  and,  the  verb  must  be  singular ;  as,  — 
Every  leal  and  flower  wtu  wet  with  dew. 
Each  lady  aud  geutlemau  vxu  presented  to  the  oounteu. 

VJ.  When  the  subject  is  the  pronoun  yon,  the  verb  must 
always  be  plural ;  as,  — 

You  wen  inrited  to  this  party ;  are  you  going  ? 


LB8SON    93. 
Use  these  words  in  succession  to  fill  each  of  the  follow- 
iug  blanks  and  write  thu  sentences  thus  formed :  — 
i,-  TTUm;   You;  Ht ;   We;  She;  Thty. 

1.  *<L'go.  4.  -^ — play.  7.   stand. 

2.  J^  pUy.  6.  sleep.  8.   cry. 

3.  J^Lwalk.  6.   laugh.  9.  think. 


LBSSON    04. 
Fill  each  blank  with  a  suitable  subject:  — 

1.   Btandaat  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

2.   spends  mnch  time  idly. 

3.  _ —  wants  but  little  here  below. 

4.  If has  money, keeps  it. 

6.   shouldest  be  with  us  at  this  hour. 

6.  goes  before  you. 

7.  The have  faded. 

8.  The has  faded. 

9.   were  trembling  violently. 

10.   was  trembling  violently. 

11.  is  here. 

12.   are  here. 

LBBBON   86. 
Select  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  and  give  a  reason  for 
your  choice :  — 
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n 


weU. 

.  5- 
6. 
7. 
8. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


•  0^".  yte)  you  at  the  concert  Iiut  night  ? 
.  Everybody  (has,  have)  opportunities  for  improvement. 
,  Neither  father  nor  mother  (wat,  were)  living. 
Kvery  beggar  and  ependthrift  in  the  town  (Itnow,  knows)  him 

There  (was,  were)  ten  thousand  men  killed  at  Waterloo. 

There  (has,  have)  been  many  disappointments  tOKlay. 

"The  Three  Feathers"  (was,  were)  written  by  William  BUck. 

His  Ijooks  (is,  are)  on  the  table. 

Every  word  and  thought  (is,  are)  known  to  God. 

Did  you  say  that  you  (was,  were)  tired  ? 

A  man  and  woman  (is,  are)  coming  down  the  street 

Every  leaf  and  flower  (have,  has)  fallen. 

The  odor  of  ro.ses  (fill,  fills)  the  room. 

Either  of  these  men  (have,  has)  what  you  want 


THE  VERB  "BE." 

Oral  Lemon. 
Write  the  verbs  used  to  fill  these  blanks.     Are  they  alike 
in  form  ?    Do  they  have  the  same  meaning? 

'•  ' '^'^y  now.  2.  He ready  now. 

3.  We  -—  ready  now.  4.  She ready  now. 

5.  They -ready  yesterday.        8.  I  shall ready  to-morrow. 

7.  He  has ready  all  day.         8.  He  will ready  tomorrow. 

98.  These  verbs  are  called  by  the  one  name,  —the  verb 
be,  — but  they  are  really  three  different  verbs  which  have 
been  put  together  to  express  the  different  tenses  of  one 
verb.  When  you  read  or  hear  of  the  verb  be,  however, 
you  will  know  that  its  forms  am,  ii,  we,  waii  wwe,  be,  and 
been  are  meant 

99.  The  verb  be  is  generally  used  in  one  of  three  ways  : 
Ist.  It  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  used 

with  the  meaning  of  eiiit  or  Uve,  as  in  the  sentences :  — 
''  God  u."    "  The  memory  of  what  hat  been  and  never  more  am 


This  is  called  the  independent  use  of  be 
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2d.  It  is  used  to  help  other  verbs  state  what  is  daaei 
as,— 

*'  Some  flowers  cloae  whenever  niD  u  ooitiiiig.  The  honey  in  them 
would  bt  spoiled  if  it  were  washed  by  » tthuwer." 

This  is  called  the  audliaiy  use  of  bt. 

3d.  It  is  used  to  connect  the  subject  with  ^^aat  is  said  of 
it ;  as,  — 

'*  Farmers  are  independent."     "  An  Indian  will  be  our  guide." 
This  is  called  the  oopolatiTe  use  of  tw. 

100.  The  words  connected  with  the  nibject  by  the  verb  "  be  " 
and  similar  verbs  describe  what  i*  spoken  abont,  and  are  oalled 
the  Sabjective  Complement 


/ 


LESSON   96. 

1.   Use  the  verb  "  be "  to  connect  the  following  words ; 
thus :  — 


The  scenery  is  magnificent. 

1.  Magnificent  scenery. 

2.  Negro  servant. 

3.  Heroic  men. 

4.  Powerful  navy. 

5.  Doubtful  story. 

6  Dangerous  delajrs. 


The  servant  was  a  negro. 

7.  Sour  grapes. 

8.  Studious  boys. 

9.  Kumerous  offences. 

10.  Indian  women. 

11.  Senator  Brown. 

12  General  Wellington. 


2.  What  is  the  use  of  the  verb  be  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  ? 

1.  "  When  the  dreary  days  of  winter  and  early  spring  are  passing 
away,  and  the  warm  sun  it  shining  upon  the  grassy  paths  of  the  woods, 
and  the  timid  Sower-buds  have  become  bolder  and  are  unfolding  their 
beautiful  petals  among  the  green  leaves,  u  there  any  one  who  does  not 
love  to  go  out  and  brin<r  home  handfnls  of  wild  flowers,  violets,  blue- 
bells, and  daisies  ?    2.  Kiit  tell  me,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  the 
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V**,  IIJ'l**"  ^"^^^^  "P  "»•'■■  «"•■>  lo*""  "Juring  the  put  few 
w»eta  ?  The  whole  wood  which  a  ahort  time  *(o  vxu  twra  uid  browD 
«  noj  coTered  with  a  carpet  of  delicate  green  teavee.  How  imh  it 
that  Oiu  change  «m>  brought  about  ? 

When  a  aeed  falle  into  the  ground,  «,  long  as  the  earth  i,  dry 
It  he.  a.  if  it  mu  dead;  but  aa  »oii  aa  the  warn,  apring  corner 
the  aun-wavea  pierce  into  the  earth  and  walie  up  the  plantlet  I( 
begins  to  grow  by  feeding  upon  the  atore  of  food  Uid  up  in  the  thicl 
awd-leavea  in  which  it  /,  buried.  It  aenda  roots,  which  art  covefed 
with  fine  haira,  down  into  the  earth  ;  wid  a  ahoot  with  the  beginnings 
of  learea,  up  into  the  air.  Throogh  tlw  roota  it  takea  in  food  from 
the  ground,  and  through  the  leaves,  more  u  taken  iu  from  the  air,  and 
from  thne  fooda  the  different  parta  of  the  plant  are  built  up." 


/' 


THE   PRONOUN  AS  A   SUBJECTIVE  COMPLEMENT. 

(^nl  Letgon. 

Read  each  of  these  sentences  Heveral  times,  twing  a  dif- 
ferent pronoun  each  time  to  fill  the  Wank.  Which  pro- 
nouns  sliould  not  be  ased? 


1.  It  i«  

'■i-  It  was  not  — 

3.  I«it ■> 

4.  No,  it  in  not  - 


5-    It  cannot  be  - 

6.  It  niuHt  Ije  -  - 

7.  Waail ? 

^-   N(i,  it  wa.^  — 


101.   Caution.  —  Do  not  use  the  objective  case  fonn  o( 
the  pronoun  as  the  subjective  complement  of  a  verb. 
Say,  "  It  was  John  and  /,"  not,  "  It  was  .John  and  me." 


LESSON    97. 
1.   Read  these  sentences,  using  tlie  form  of  the  {jronoun 
which  you   think  is   correct.     Give  the  reason  for  your 
choice. 

1.  Was  it  you  or  (me,  I)  that  made  the  mistake  ? 

2.  It  was  neither  you  nor  (I,  me) ;  it  was  (he,  him). 

3.  I  thought  that  it  was  (him,  he). 
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4.  Did  you  know  (whom,  who)  it  wisf 
6.    I  thought  it  was  (she,  her). 

6.  No,  it  wa«  not  (tier,  she),  it  was  (I,  me). 

T,  (Who,  whom)  waa  it  that  fellV 

8.    No  mutter  (wlio,  wliom)  the  poor  fellow  b,  help  him. 

5.  Was  it  (they,  them)  who  came  ill  just  now  V  No,  it  waa  (ua,  w«). 
I  did  not  think  it  waa  (them,  they). 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  "  Expulsion  of  the 
Aoadiaiis,"  and  underline  each  part  of  the  v«rt>  W  %hat 
you  use. 

THr   PAST  PARTICIPtC. 
Oral  Zeuot^ 
Fill  the  blanks     'th  each  of  the  following  verbs  in  suc- 
cession.    Sp»-ll  the  forms  of  the  verbs  used.    Are  any  two  of 
them  alike  ? 

1 it  now.    I it  yesterday.    I  have It  to  .iiy. 

Example.  1  begin  it  now.  I  kifaa  it  yesterday.  I  have  bsfo"  '' 
tOMlay. 


Begin 

Buy 

Sell 

Tear 

Bite 

Do 

See 

Touch 

Bwak 

Drive 

Sorr.tch 

Wear 

Bring 

Kat 

Take 

Write 

100.  The  (onn  of  the  verb  nsed  after  the  auxiliary  "  have  " 
\i  called  the  Past  Participle.  Of  tlie  thousands  of  vefbet  in 
the  language  all  but  about  one  hundred  form  the  past 
participle  and  the  past  tense  alike ;  as,  — 

Prrxnt  Pn't  P'"'  Ptrticiple 

Sleep  slept  slept 

Cry  cried  cried 

Paint  painted  painted 

103.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  common  verlis 
which  either  do  not  have  the  past  participle  like  the  pivst 
tense,  or  else  have  two  forms,  both  of  which  are  in  common 
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rrmra/ 

.•m 

/•«*(  Part. 

l*rrarttl 

PmH 

Fan  Pan.                                    1 

Ariae 

aroae 

aririeu 

Hise 

rote 

risen                                    i 

Awake 

5  awoke 
1  awaked 

awaked 

Run 

ran 

run                                    1 

awoke 

Saw 

sawed 

sawad                                ' 
sawn                                 J 

Beat 

hMt 

beaten 

Begin 

began 

Iwgun 

See 

saw 

seen                                 1 

Bet 

Unit 
i  betted 

;  bet 
betteil 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape 

shaped 

j  sha|>ed                                1 

Bid 

(l«ide 
Hid 

\  bidden 
iliid 

( shapen                                1 

Shuve 

shaved 

shaved 
shaven 

BiUi 

bit 

bitten 
bit 

Shear 
Show 

sheare<l 
shore 

show  ed 

3  sheareil 
i  shorn 
(  shown 
i  showed 

Blem 

jblesKd 
i  bl™i 

bli'swd 
blest 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break. 

broke 

broken 

Shrink 

j  shrank 
) shrunk 
isang 
i  sung 

5  shrunk 

Bum 
Choose 

'i  burned 

I  burnt 

chose 

liurned 

burnt 

chosen 

Sing 

i  shrunken 
sung 

Clothe 

clothed 
dnd 

(  clothed 
icla.1  ' 

Sink 

sank 

sunk 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Come 

came 

come 

Slide 

slid 

j  slidden 
t  slid 

Dig 

(dug 
t  digged 

5  'l»g 
(  digged 

Smell 

smelled 
smelt 

j  snielled 
i  smelt 

U. 

did 

done 

IJieam 

dri'anied 
dri'amt 

dreamed 
dreamt 

Smite 
Sow 

smote 
sowed 

smitten                               U 

5  sowed                               bM 

I)i-aw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 
I>rive 

drank 
drove 

drunk 
driven 

Siwak 

(  s|«ike 
1  spake 

s{>oken                              ^H 

Kat 

Ht( 

eaten 

Sjiell 

J  spelled 

spelled                                    I 
spirit                                        j 

1                        Fall 

fell 

fallen 

(  sjielt 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Spill 
Spoil 

spilled 
spilt 
spoiled 
spoilt 

spilled 
■  spilt                                    fe 
8|ioiled                             \A 
spoilt                                  fl 

Korjjet 

forgot 

forgotten 
forgot 

Foraake 

forsook 

foraaken 

Get 

got 

(gotten 
Igot 

Spring 

sprang 

sprang                             P 

Steal 

stole 

stolen                               ti 

Gifc 

gave 

given 

Strew 

strewed 

strewn                              m 
5  struck                               m 
( stricken                            ■ 

Go 

(went) 

gone 

Strike 

struck 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

ri 


Hew 

Hid* 

Kneel 

Knit 

Know 

L«»m 

Lie 

Mow 

Hide 
King 
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hewed 

hid 

5  knelt 
( kneeled 
j  knit 
I  knitted 

knew 
j  learned 
I  learnt 

lay 

mowed 

rode 
rang 


PitPml. 

JVUM 

flUl 

furml. 

hewed 
hewn 

Strive 

•trove 

•triven 

8wMr 

•wore 

•worn 

hidden 
hid 

Sweat 

•weat 
•weated 

•weat 
•weated 

knelt 
kneeled 

SweU 

•welled 

1  awollen 
i  eweUed 

knit 
'  knitted 

Swim 

•warn 

Hwuin 

Take 

took 

taken 

known 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

S  learned 
i  learnt 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 
'  trod 

lain 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

\  mowed 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

(  mown 
ridden 

Work 

worked 
wrought 

worked 
wrought 

rung 

Write 

wrote 

written 

UM.  If  you  wIhIi  to  learn  the  parts  of  any  verb  not  given 
here,  you  will  And  them  in  any  ordinary  dictionary  be- 
tween the  word  and  its  definition* 


LBHSON    98. 

From  your  dictionary  find  the  i>aHt  tense  and  the  pa«t 
participle  of,  — 


Bear 

(iild 

Pass 

StKw 

Bereave 

(iird 

Suit 

.  Thiifk 

Cleave 

Heave 

Shine 

Pen 

Crow 

Lade 

Stride 

Rend 

Dwell 

l^ap 

Stave 

Wake 

105.  Caution.  —  Do  not  use  the  past  tense  of  a  verb  with 
either  of  the  auxiliarieH  have  or  be;  on  the  other  hand, 
one  or  other  of  these  .-.axiliaries  should  always  be  used 
with  the  past  participle  of  a  verb  when  it  forms  a  simple 
predicate  ;  thus,  — 

I  xfiw  one  yeet^rday.     I  linve  neen  them  before. 


^ 
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LB880N    QO. 
Form  Heiiti  ices  containing  tlic  words,-. 


ariien 

did 

lurKulteo 

nc 

fawUn 

done 

(jttve 

•een 

begun 

drawn 

went 

•link 

bl«v 

drove 

gone 

slain 

broke 

ettxu 

knowB 

Kpokeo 

ehoMO 

iell 

Ikiii 

tore 

GAUM 

faUen 

rode 

worn 

^ 


LB8SON    100. 

Select  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  and  give  a  reasi'U  for 
your  choice  :  — 

1.  The  window  han  lieeii  ^iweke,  broken). 

2.  Om  tesm  has  ji  ver  l>een  (ba«k  iieaten). 

3.  T)ie  soldiers  (sprang,  afuuiig)  up  at  once. 

4.  Mary  hai  (iteete,  written)  li"r  a  letter. 
.1.  .lohi   (■■"nm  "ivnni)  across  the  river, 
tl.   I  (4«i^>  did)  three  excrcities. 

7.  I  (naw.aamt)  H  njliiii  this    -lorninK. 

«  Has  .lane  (a«m>,  cninc)  l':ti-k? 

!1.  She  haa  (drank,  ilmnli)  the  milk. 

10.  Have  ynu  ever  (sang,  jnwgj  this  tune? 

11.  The  spiton  (ran;;,  iiiMii;)  the  lull. 

12.  X  have  (fJB^-ran)  till  I  am  tired. 

13.  The  paper  was  (tore(4uilf)  by  the  wind. 

14.  It  soon  (liegan,  li«guii)-to  move. 

15.  You  must  do  as  you  are  (bid,  bade,  lildlteii). 

Ifl.    All  the  apples  have  lieen  (ahOTfe,  shaken)  off  the  treM. 

17.  She  (began,  Iwgmi)  it  yesterday. 

18.  This  lace  was  (»■>»,  woven)  in  Gennany. 


19.  The  water  was-. 

20.  Some  one  lias  (i 


',  frozen). 
broken)  my  knife. 


•It 
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LESSON    101. 

Learn  and   Teach. 
"Is Imtb"  neuu  to  iMtin  isatmctiaii. 
"  To  t«uh  "  moaiu  to  gin  isitmotion. 

Kill  each  of   the   following  blanks  with  some  form  of  I«un  or 
tMch:  — 

1.  Who you  now  ? 

2.  Mary  cannot  go,  for  she  must her  lesson. 

8.    Harry  has to  row  ;  James him  last  summer. 

4.   The  girl  is to  cook ;  she  is  being by  her  mother. 

6.   She  wants  to typewriting  that  she  may •  othera. 

6.  Cecil  is   his  brother  to  skate,  and  says  that  he very 

rapidly. 

7.  I  Ml you  to  do  that ;  .Julia me  this  morning. 

8.  Where  did  she how  to  do  it  V 

t.  Aunt  Jane her  some  time  ago. 


i 


PARTICIPLES. 

Oyal  Leststntt. 

106.  Sometimes  instead  of  directly  asserting  anything  of 
a  subject  we  express  the  same  idea  in  a  general  way  by 
means  of  certain  common  forms  of  the  verb  called  Par- 
ticiplw.     TliuH,  — 

"  I  saw  your  brother.     He  was  going  to  town.** 
"  I  saw  your  brother  tjn'mg  to  town.** 
"As  he  had  lost  hi.'*  health,  he  failed  in  his  purpose.** 
'^Having  lo^i  his  health,  he  failed  in  his  purpose.** 

107.  Participles  are  formed,  — 

1.  By  omitting  the  auxiliary  be  from  its  comiKninds  with 
Dlher  verbs ;  as,  — 

"  When  he  was  going  home,  he  met  the  general.'* 
"  Going  home,  he  met  the  general.** 

2.  By  changing  have,  hat  or  had  to  having ;  as,  — 

"When  we  hud  ci'osstd  the  river,  we  encamped  for  the  night.* 
"  Haoing  croued  the  river,  we  encamped  for  the  night.*' 
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3.  By  changing  am,  be,  ii,  are,  wu,  or  were  to  being  j  as,  — 

"As  the  weather  »a,  unfutourable,  the  celebrations  were  postponed.- 

The  weather  fe-nj,  unfavourabl..,  the  celebrations  were  p<,.s,,,oned." 

108.  A  phrase  containing  a  participle  is  called  a  par- 
bcipial  phra*.  Thus  in  the  examples  given  above,  "  (Joing 
home,  "Having  crossed  the  river,"  and  "The  weather 
iHiuig  unfavourable,"  are  participia'  phiiuses. 

109.  A  transitive  vorl,  has  six  participles ;  an  intransi 
tive  verb  has  three. 

The  following  are  the  iiarticiples  of  tli,   verb  diive. 


Partieipltt 

1.  Driving. 

2.  Driven. 

3.  Being  driven. 
i.   Having  driven. 

5.  Having  been  driven. 

6.  Having  been  driving. 


On/in>irif  Fm-ina 

jdriving. 
Is,  was,  etc.  •!  driven. 

(being  driven, 
/driven. 
\been  driven, 
been  driving. 


Have,  had,  etc 
Have  had,  etc. 


LESSON   102. 
Write  the  participles  of  the  foUowing  verbs :  — 


hunt 

scratch 

carry 


burn 

sell 

teach 


tear 

injure 

catcli 


wear 
bend 
please 


LESSON   103. 


Write  the  following  sentences,  changing  one  of  the  state- 
ments m  each  into  a  participial  phrase. 

1.  When  ice  had  mrei.iled  the  mounlnin,  we  ha<I  a  wid.'  view 

2.  The  ground  is  novr  frozen  in  Palestine,  ,„  ihecold  i,  ,m  severe 

3.  When  he  had  found  ihe  place,  he  began  to  read  in  a  loud  tone. 

4.  The  ships  sailed  away  aj)er  the  >torm  had  ceased. 

5.  A  boy  who  loai  cum/ing  a  Imnhei  walked  b<«ide  him. 

6.  When  I  saw  him,  he  lunn  crmtsing  the  sired. 

7.  When  John  was  coming  home,  he  met  his  old  friend,  Captain  ■ 
Taylor.  '^ 
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8.  While  I  wtu  coming  up  Iht  kUl,  I  saw  »n  old  man  who  was  sit- 
ting by  the  roadside, 

9.  When  he  had  reUed  a  few  moments,  he  stood  up  and  went  on  his 
way. 

10.  At  I  had  often  seen  him  pan,  I  concluded  that  his  home  wif  not 
far  away. 

11.  My  friend  purchased  a  horse  which  wa$  brought  lo  Ihit  country 
'"/  an  Arab. 

1:.'.  If  the  weather  it  favourable,  we  shall  start  to-morrow. 

LBSSON    104. 

Change  the  pai-tioipial  phrases  in  the  following  sentences 
into  complete  statements :  — 

1.  Exhausted  by  our  long  walk,  we  sat  down  to  rest. 

2.  The  roads  being  bad,  we  could  not  drive  very  fast. 

3.  Having  completed  his  task,  he  went  home. 

4.  I  met  a  man  driving  his  sheep  to  market. 

A.  Stunned  by  the  blow,.she  fell  to  the  ground. 

B.  A  body  was  seen  floating  on  the  water. 

7.  He  found  all  his  wants  supplied  by  the  care  of  his  friends. 

8.  Being  absent  at  the  time,  I  did  not  see  him. 

9.  Hearing  a  ship  pounding  on  the  rocks,  we  rowed  till  we  could 
see  the  crew  clinging  to  the  shattered  masts. 

10.  Punished  or  unpunished,  he  will  ntver  be  conquered. 

11.  Overcome  by  the  heat,  he  sank  to  the  floor. 

12.  "  There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 

Beloved  of  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside." 


110.  When  the  subject  of  a  sentence  appears  in  the 
])articipial  phiase  formed  from  it,  the  phrase  is  said  to  be 
abnlnte ;  as,  — 

'■  He  being  here,  we  may  begin  at  any  time." 
"  The  lun  having  set,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor." 

111.  The  pronoun  in  an  absilcte  phrase  which  would  be 
the  subject  of  the  complete  statement  from  which  the  phi-ase 
is  formed  should  be  in  tlie  nominative  case;  as,  -  ' 
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"S»<.  having  entered,  we  said  no  more." 

"  Tkey  being  awav,  ||,«  \my»  were  ionesome." 

lia   An  absolute  pl.ra«e  sl.„uia  be  separated  from  U.e 
rest  ot  the  sentence  by  a  coninm. 

LESSON    105. 

J-  Write  sentences  in  which  y,,,,  use  the  followini?  pai 
ticiples  to  form  absolute  phn«es  and  punctuate  properly. 
'^'''S  liaving  (.et 

having  ceased  having  been  l,roken 

f  f"!*""*  being  torn 

h«vi..g  departed  having  l^en  destroyed. 

2.  Select  the  proper  form  of  the  pronoun  in  the  sentences 
given  ^below,  and  give  a  reason  for  your  .choice.  Aceou.,1 
tor  the  punetuation-niarks  used. 

1.   -lohn  and  (nie,  I)  coming  up  just  then,  they  turned  and  fled 
..    (He,  him)  having  gone  away,  you  will  l«  left  alone 

4    ^^^^r^}1':'  ^-^  "T"^  ''""•  "^  ""'•^'  '""""^  *e,n  to  co,„e. 
4.  Uavid  and  (he,  hnn)  having  gone,  the  othera  were  u„..a8v 
8.   George  and  (they,  them)  being  here,  we  did  not  go  away.' 
6.    (We,  us)  being  80  far  ahead,  they  gave  up  the  contest. 
'.   Father,  mother,  and  (me,  I)  having  gone  out  for  the  evening 
.lames  and  Henry  were  left  to  themselves.  ^' 


LESSON    106. 

J/«V  and  Can. 

"  May  "  and  "  might  "  deaott  ptnuiiion. 
"  Can  "  and  "  eonld  "  deaota  ability. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentence,  with  aaj,  miriit  tan.  or 
amid:  — 

1-   •**»^ have  a  drink  of  milk? 

2.  You(/^have  it  if  you  -^A-njet  it 

3.  Jane  asked  har  mamma  if  ahe^^^^gp  ,„q  pl,y,  .nj  h„  „, 
••id  that  she --,-►■  .;/"{;:  -.  '  ™" 
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4.  —^  you  reach  that  book  on  the  top  shelf? 

6.  Papa  said  that  I go  fishing  to-morrow  if  I get  bobh 

one  to  ^  with  nie. 

8.   I  get  your  bicycle  and  «ee  whether  I ride  it  or  not? 

7.  John  asked  the  doctor  if  he gn  out  of  doors  the  next  day  ■. 

the  doctor  said  that  if  lie  felt  able  he ,  but  be  feared  that  he  — 

not  stand  it. 

I.       <IITIVE  MOOD. 

Ofitl  Lesnon. 
Write  the  following  Hentences  and  underline  each  verb 
in  them.     Which  verbs  form  the  simple  predicates  of  the 
sentences  ?    What  word  precedes  each  verb  not  used  as  & 
simple  predicate  ? 

1.  Leaves  have  their  time  to  full. 

2.  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 
:t.   The  Indians  seem  to  be  dying  out  rapidly. 

4.    To  know  little  is  a  misfortune ;  to  boast  much  is  a  fault. 
.5.   To  l)«  a  criminal  is  worse  than  to  be  a  slave. 

113.  The  farm  of  tha  vsrb  preceded  ttj  "to"  i*  oalied  thi 
InfinitiTe  Mood. 

114.  The  to  is  called  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  not  expressed.     Thus :  — 

I  felt  a  chill  (to)  creep  over  me,  and  heard  the  noise  (to)  gro» 
fainter. 

I  bade  hiin  (to)  come  and  (to)  bring  his  >i:irp. 

115.  A  transitive  verb  has  six  infinitives ;  an  intransi- 
tive verb  has  four. 

The  following  are  the  infinitives  of  the  verb  drlTe. 
to  drive  to  have  been  driving 

to  be  driving  to  be  driven 

to  have  driven  to  have  been  driven 


LESSON   107. 

1.   Write  the  six  infinitives  of  each  of  the  following 
verbs : — 
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move 
strike 
lead 


bind 
burn 


fihake 
carry 
find 


kill 

please 

bend 


2.  Point  out  the  iiitinitives  in  ttie  following  seutencflu, 
1.    I  <-on.e  to  bury  Ciesar,  not  to  praise  him.  -  S.;akE8pkai,k. 
-.    horne  books  »re  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  «orn' 
few  to  l>e  chewed  and  digested.  —  Bacon, 

3.  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  oji  the  desert  air.  —  Grat 

4.  And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  U»  pray.  —  Goldsmith 

6.  I  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

To  bicker  down  a  valley.  —  Tennysow. 

8.  1  '11  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry.  —  t'AMPBBLL. 

7.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case.  -Shaeesphari 
B.   On,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 

When  first  we  practise  to  deceive.  —  Scorr. 

9.  Although  we  seldom  follow  advice,  we  are  aU  ready  enough  to 
sak  It — Goldsmith. 

10.   If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now.  -  Shakkhpeari. 

"•  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men.  —Shakkhpeabi. 

li.    Ihus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  —  Ooldsmith 

13.  Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there 
lore,  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  best.  —  JoHN80^ 

14.  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.  —  Longfellow. 
16.   I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none.  —  Shakespeare. 

116.   The  following  errora  in  the  use  of  infinitives  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  — 

1.  The  use  of  and  for  t*    Say,  — 

"  Come  t»  gee  me,"  not,  «  Come  and  see  me." 
"  Be  sure  to  get  it,"  not,  "  Be  sure  and  get  it." 

2.  The  xmt  of  an  infinitive  with  have  when  a  simpler 
-onn  would  express  the  meaning.    Say, 


>^* 
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^l  iatended  to  go,"  not,  '*  I  intended  to  Imve  goiiu." 

**  We  expected  to  see  you,"  not,  *'  We  extiected  to  have  seen  you.' 

8.   I'lie  use  of  for  b«lore  an  intinitive.     Siiy,  — 
"  I  came  to  nee  you,"  not,  "  I  came  for  to  see  you." 
**  lie  went  home  to  get  \\\i  ImmjWs,"  not,  ''  He  w'iiit  home  for  to  get 
his  book».** 

4.   'J'he  use  of  to  alone  in  pliicu  of  an  iiiliiiitivt    Siiy,  — 

"  lie  hiiri  broken  liiii  wonl  and  i^  likely  to  break  it  attain,"  not, 
"  He  ha.i  liroken  liis  word  unil  in  likely  to  again." 
*'Do  aH  he  told  you,"  not  "  Ah  lie  told  you  to." 

LAY,    LIE,   SET,   SIT,    RAISE,   RISE. 
T,eani  tlioroiiglily  the  principal  jiart*  of  the   following 
terbs,  — 


Pieunt 

Lay  (/.Jif) 

Lie  {occupy  a  pUice) 

Set  (place) 

Sit  {resl  on  a  >eal) 

Raise  (/(/!  up) 

Rise  (ijel  up) 


run 

laid 

lay 

set 

sat 

raised 

rose 


Puil  Port. 

laid 

1     ■ 

! 
Sft 

raised 
risen 


LESSON   108. 
Fill  each  blank  with  the  proper  form  of  lie  or  lay. 

1.  Where  did  you it'.' 

2.  I it  on  the  table,  and  it lliere  now. 

3.  At  what  wharf  does  your  yacht ? 

4.  It  has  been  — —  there  for  years. 
6.   It in  the  harbor  yestei-''  ly. 

6.  They  have the  corner-stone  of  the  church. 

7.  He in  bed  till  nine  o'clock. 

8.  He  has  been there  all  day. 

9.  How  long  has  it there  ? 

10.  She  now sleeping  quietly. 

11.   down,  Kover. 

12.   it  on  the  table  and  let  it there. 

18.  The  carpenters  have  been floors  to-day. 
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Fill  each  blank  with  the  proper  form  of  Nt  or  dt 

1.  Will  he there? 

2.  I  have  been in  the  arbor  while  you  hare  been out 

thoae  planta. 

8.  He niotionleu  for  an  hour. 

4.  Were  you there  when  James  went  past? 

a.  I the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  it there  now. 

fl.  We out  two  maples  last  arlwr-day. 

7-  him  in  his  chair  and  let  him there. 

*■  here,  pleaae. 

Fill  each  blank  with  the  proper  form  of  raiie  or  riM 
1.   He  that  would  thrive  nmst at  five. 

The  Alps far  above  the  sea 

A  farmer  in  Alton a  barn  yesterday. 

The  water in  the  pond. 

your  voice  at  that  point. 

The  flames  continued  to  ——, 

They  all when  she  entered  the  room. 

Flour  has to  six  dollars  a  barrel. 


».   They  had  already to  go  when  he  came. 


LESSON    109. 

Write   twenty  sentences  containing  different  forms  of 
these  verbs,  Ue,  lay,  let,  nt,  raise,  risft 


ADVERBS. 
Oral  Zeuon. 

Name  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  tell  how,  ithtu,  or 
where  the  following  acts  were  done.    Thus,  — 
Jane  sang  eweetlj,  Umllj,  kite,  lately,  etc. 

1.  Jane  sang .  4.  joh^  ^„f^^^ 

2.  Carlo  ran .  5.  ^he  bird  flies . 

3.  Mary  sewed .  8.  The  boy  studies . 

Notice  how  each  word  printed  in  Italics  in  the  following 
sentences  modifies  the  verb  with  which  it  is  connected. 
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1.  WhotTtr  dow  »  good  deed  i>  intlanllf  ennobled. 

2,  That  bird  itltlom  aingn  now. 

a.  Springing  (ij*''*   "'°  '"»  •»d'lle,  he  rode  rapUt)  awoi^ 
4.  The  plough  Mon  scattered  the  snow  about. 

6.  Thought,  one«  taugled,  uuver  cleared  again. 
9.  She  weeps  not,  but  o/l<n  and  dupli  abe  sigba. 

7,  Touch  her  not  Kon\fuUg, 
Think  ol  her  motimfvUy, 
atntly  and  AumanJy. 

117.  A  word  that  modifies  the  application  of  a  noun  is 
called  an  adjMtiv*,  br*  a  word  that  modifies  the  application 
of  a  verb  is  culled  un  adverb. 

118.  More  than  half  the  adverlw  in  the  language 
formed  by  adding  ly  to  descriptive  adjflctives    as,  — 


are 


sweet 
kind 
mild 


Mfrt 

sweetly 
kindly 
mUdly 


A<tiKlln 

pretty 

bad 

sound 


Aihmt 
prettily 
badly 
soundly 


119.  Besides  the  words  which  modify  verbs  a  few  othen 
that  modify  adjectives  and  other  adverbs  are  also  called  att- 
yerbs;  as, — 

Thia  is  too  heavy.    You  did  that  wry  quickly. 

IM.  Any  word  tb)>.t  modifies  a  verb,  an  acyeotlTO,  or  an  i\4> 
verb  is  ealled  an  Adverb. 


LE880N   110. 
Write  sentences  containing  the  following  adverbs  and 
underline  the  word  which  each  one  modifies.    State  whether 
the  modified  word  is  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb: 


always 

extremely 

never 

kindly 

({nite 


elsewhere 

still 

sadly 

so 

very 


too 

almost 

daily 

preeenUy 

scarcely 


lightly 

nearly 

othorwis* 

lately 

twice 
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Wl.   Nearly  nil  adverbs  denote  muuMr,  tiiM,  dUm.  oi  d«- 
re«;  am  — 


Well,  lo.  thim,  slowly,  wisely,  etc 
Bme.     No-  •,  soon,  then,  always,  never,  etc, 
naee.     Here,  there,  off,  above,  eway,  etc. 
TtttPV,.    Much,  very,  almost,  too,  scarcely,  etc. 

123  When  used  t.i  intixwlute  (luestions,  such  WdhIh  a» 
how,  when,  wh«re,  why,  etc.,  may  be  called  ioterrontlT* 
adTerb*;  as  in, — 

How  i,  he  ?     Wkn  did  you  come  ?     Wker,  did  she  go  ? 

123  WonU  like  yes,  wvtainly,  nmly,  a;.e  called  afflnatiTt 
aaTsrbs. 

Such  woi-ds  a8  no,  not,  luy.  are  called  negative  adverbs 
121   When  V5«  or  no  is  used  at  the  lieginning  of  »  sen 
tence,  it  is  generally  marked  off  by  a  comma  j  when  it  is 
used  alone,  it  is  followed  by  a  period ;  thus,  _ 

"Will  you  go?"    "Ye»."     ••  WillTom  go  ?  "     "  No,  he  U  busy." 

LBSSON   lU. 

1.   Classify  the  adverbs  in  the  following  selection :  — 

It  may  seem  to  he  a  very  simple  thing  to  eat  a  meal,  yet  there  is 
no  occasion  upon  which  the  gentleman  and  the  two.  are  more  Htronelv 
contrasted  than  when  at  the  table.  There  are  „,a,,y  |i„le  ,K,int,  of 
etiquette  to  be  observed  wl.i  .h,  while  they  are  not  absolutelv  neces- 
sary are  yet  distinctive  marks  of  good  breeding.  These  should  be 
habitually  practised  in  the  family,  and  then  it  will  become  so  natural 
to  observe  th-  i  that  there  wiU  l«  little  danger  of  neglecting  to  do  .« 
when  in  company. 

Clmn  faces  and  hands,  clean  finger-nails,  well-brushed  hair  and 
clothing  and  a  tasteful  appearance  generally,  should  distinguish 
those  who  are  well  brought  up. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  ht!p<d.  Wait  patiently  till  your  turn 
comes,  and  then  eat  slowly. 

Unless  you  are  requeste.!  to  do  so,  never  select  an-  particular  part 
of  a  did,!   but  if  your   ,o<t  asks  you  what  part  you  prefer,  nam* 
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Mm*  put,  u  in  thli  cu«  the  iiiclrillty  would  cotiaUt  In  making  your 
hont  chooM  M  well  at  carvii  fur  jou. 

Nijv«r  «at  with  your  kni(«  ;  um>  your  fork.  Make  aa  little  noiae  aa 
poaaibla  when  chewing  niitl  awalluwiii);.  and  do  nut  n|iuak  when  you 
bare  anything  in  your  mouth.  Do  not  blow  your  loud  to  coul  it,  nor 
tip  your  plate  to  get  the  laat  drop.  Never  put  bone*  or  the  leeda  of 
fruit  upon  the  tablecloth  ;  put  them  upon  the  edge  of  your  plat**. 

U  you  can  avoid  it,  do  nut  Icavt-  the  table  till  the  niistreiut  of  the 
house  givea  the  nignal ;  but  if  it  in  iiecewary  for  you  to  go  l>efure  the 
meal  li  ended,  when  you  have  aecurud  her  attention,  lay  pleasantly, 
"  Kicuse  me,  pleaie,"  and  having  receiveil  her  iwrmiasloii,  withdraw. 

2.   Classify  the  adverbs  in  the  selections  in  Lesson  68: 

139.   Uautiont :  — 

1.  Use  the  ending  ly  with  adverbs  and  nut  with  adjec 
tives.    Say,  — 

« lie  reads  slowly  and  distinctly,"  not,  '■  lie  reads  slow  and  di* 
tlnct." 

**  She  looks  beautiful,"  not,  "  She  looks  beautifully." 

2.  Good  should  not  be  used  as  an  adverb.     Say,  — 
"  He  did  that  very  well,"  not,  •'  lie  did  thai  ■;^.y  good." 

3.  Use  only  one  negative  when  making  a  donial.     Say,  — 
"  Do  not  tell  anybody,"  not,  "  Do  not  tell  nobody." 

4.  Do  not  use  very,  w,  or  too,  to  modify  a  past  participle. 
Say,  - 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased,"  not,  "  F  was  very  pleased." 
"  I  was  so  much  annoyed,"  not,  "  I  was  so  annoyeil." 
"  He  was  Loo  much  exhausted  to  stand  longer,"  not,  '*  He  was  too 
exhausted  to  stand  longer." 

5.  Select  adverbs  that  express  exactly  what  you  wish 
to  state,  and  do  not  use  words  which  add  nothing  to  the 
meaning.    Say,  — 

"  Very  pretty,"  not,  "  Awfully  pretty." 
"  That  is  true,"  not,  "  That  is  very  true." 


ISSSONS  M  Kyuu.sii. 


LB880N   Ua. 

1.   Write  thew  sentences  na  you  think  they  should  bt 
written. 

1.  A  miMr  giv™  nothing  to  (nobody,  inybod;). 

2.  How  (»tr»iigi ,  »ti»i,g«lj)  everytliiiig  a««m»  in  tbii  light  I 
8.  Dili  he  »ppear  (awkwar.!,  awkwardly)? 

4.  This  ro!  ,.  lookH  (l^aulilul,  lieautifully). 

6.  He  did  ..  .t  «ay  (nuthing,  anything)  to  anybody. 
«.  This  apple  ia  (real,  really)  good. 

7.  That  lion  in  (terrilily,  terrible)  fierce, 

8.  He  .kut*»  forwards  very  ^good,  well),  but  he  akatn  hackwaRb 
Tery  (poor,  poorly). 

».  Thia  fruit  lixik.  (good.     M),  but  it  tastes  (bad,  badly). 

10.  I  can  hear  you  (very)       tinctly. 

11.  I  shall  not  lie  any  taller  tliau  I  am  (uow). 

12.  He  is  (terribly,  very)  odd. 

18    How  (very)  cheerful  yon  are  I 
14.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  get  one  o    ,   o,  not). 
16.  We  are  seldom  or  (ever,  never)  detaine       fter  school. 
16.  You  had  better  iln  that  (over)  again. 

2.   Form  sentences  containing  tlie  following  words  u«ed 
correctly :  — 

awfully  really  strangely  only 

nicely  partly  »f)mewhat  almost 

awkwardly  well  mighty  moat 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Orat  Lenrion. 

1.   Name  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  may  be  used  t(. 

fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences.     Thus, 

The  dost  ia  bii4«,  aromid,  on,  ia,  etc.,  the  bozei. 

1.  The  dnst  is the  boies. 

2.  He  stood the  wall. 

8.  They  sprinkled  it him. 

4.  The  aqnirrel  ran the  road. 

? 
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6.  Th«  gentleman  walked the  field. 

6.  We  wrapped  it her, 

7.  The  flies  are hate. 

2.  How  many  different  words  did  you  name  ?  What  if 
their  use  in  the  sentences  ?    What  are  they  called  ? 

136.  A  word  mad  to  ooimect  a  noon  or  a  pronoon  with  wme 
other  word  in  the  tentenoe  is  called  a  Frepoiition. 

There  are  only  about  fifty  words  in  the  language  which 
may  be  used  in  this  way,  but  we  seldom  form  a  sentence 
that  does  not  contain  one  or  more  of  them. 

LB880N    113. 

1.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  prepositions, 
and  mark  the  words  which  they  connect :  — 


ttbove 

before 

in 

to 

across 

below 

into 

toward 

after 

between 

of 

under 

against 

beyond 

on 

until 

among 

by 

over 

up 

around 

down 

round 

upon 

at 

for 

through 

with 

2.  Point  out  the  prepositions  in  the  selection  on  page  95. 

127.  Cautions :  — 

1.  When  the  word  connected  by  a  preposition  with  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  is  a  pronoun,  do  not  use  the  nomina- 
tive form.  Be  especially  careful  of  this  when  you  place  it 
at  the  first  of  the  sentence  or  join  it  to  another  word  by 
or,  nor,  or  and.     Say,  — 

•'  To  whom  did  you  g:"e  it  ?  "  not,  "  Who  did  you  give  it  to  ?  " 
"  She  got  them  for  Jane  and  me,"  not,  "  She  got  thdm  for  .Jane 
and  I." 

2.  Into  and.  not  in  should  be  used  to  denote  a  passage 
from  the  outside  of  a  place  to  the  inside.    Say,  — 

"  He  went  into  the  house,"  not,  "  He  went  in  the  houae." 
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8.  Do  not  tise  of  for  have.    Say,  — 

"  I  should  have  gone,"  not,  "  I  should  of  gone." 

4.  Avoid  the  use  of  unnecessary  prepositions.    Say,  — 

"  Smell  it,"  not,  '*  Smell  of  it." 

"  It  crawled  off  the  desk,"  not,  « It  crawled  off  of  the  desk." 

LESSON    114. 

Write  the  following  sentences  as  you  think  they  should 
be  written :  — 

1.  (Who,  whom)  did  you  get  that  from? 

2.  Let  this  be  a  secret  between  you  and  (lue,  1). 

3.  The  cat  climbed  (up)  the  tree. 

4.  We  thought  there  was  some  secret  between  Henry  and  (she, 
her). 

5.  She  took  it  (in,  into)  the  house,  and  put  it  (in,  into)  a  box. 

6.  Do  smell  (of)  these  flowers. 

7.  Put  it  (in,  into)  your  pocket. 

8.  She  put  it  on  (to)  the  table. 

9.  lie  may  (of,  have)  done  so. 

10.  (Who,  whom)  are  yon  waiting  for  ? 

11.  Will  you  accept  (of)  this  modest  flower? 

12.  He  spoke  to  *Tames  and  (me,  I). 

13.  May  we  taste  (of)  it  ? 

1 1.  I  w  ould  (of,  h.we)  ijone  it  I  had  known  it. 
li>.  I  wish  you  would  come  with  John  and  (me,  I). 

16.  I  took  it  off  (of)  that  piece  of  cloth. 

17.  I  could  (of,  have)  flnished  that  one. 

18.  She  died  (of.  with)  consumption, 

19.  At  the  door  he  got  off  (of)  the  coach,  and  lifted  (up)  his  aatchi:! 
and  put  it  on  (to)  the  step. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Oral  Luason, 

In  the  following  sentences  what  statements  are  joined 
and  what  words  are  usod  to  connect  then' ' 
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1.  Hen  must  work,  and  women  most  weep. 

2.  Yoa  condemn  me,  but  your  sentence  is  not  jolt 

3.  The  sky  seems  clear,  yet  no  stars  are  visible. 

4.  Xo  harm  was  done,  though  the  storm  was  severe. 

6.  You  cannot  have  tried  earnestly  or  you  would  have  succeeded. 
6.  He  will  not  come,  because  he  is  not  ready. 

What  words  would  you  use  to  connect  the  following 
pairs  of  sentences? 

1.  You  are  idle.     He  is  industrious. 

2.  The  birds  have  come.    The  flowers  appear. 

3.  He  does  not  deserve  to  succeed.     He  did  not  try. 

4.  You  must  come  at  once.    You  will  miss  the  train. 

5.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing.     Get  wisdom. 

6.  The  bridge  was  broken  doVf'n.  I  could  not  proceed  on  my 
journey. 

128.  When  two  itatements  are  joined,  the  oonneotingf  word 
it  called  a  Conjunction. 

The  words  and,  or,  and  nor,  which  are  sometimes  used  to 
connect  words  or  phrases,  are  also  called  conjunctions ;  as 
in,— 

"  Two  and  three  make  five." 

"  You  will  find  it  on  the  table  or  in  the  desk." 

129.  Some  conjunctions,  called  correlatives,  are  used  in 
pairs,  one  before  each  of  the  connected  parts ;  thus,  — 

"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches. " 

"  Whether  to  go  or  to  stay,  is  the  question." 

"  Columbus  was  both  brave  and  wise." 


LESSON   116. 

1.  Write  the  following  sentences  and  supply  appropriate 
conjunctions :  — 

1.  It  is  true we  are  never  too  old  to  learn. 

2.  Men  rilay  come, men  may  go, T  go  on  for  ever. 

3.  A  good  deed  is  not  lost, it  is  often  disregarded. 

4.  War  is  the  law  of  violence, peace  is  the  law  of  love. 
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6. the  girl her  mother  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair. 

8.  Sow  an  act, you  reap  a  habit;  aow  a  habit, you  reap 

%  character ;  sow  a  character, you  reap  a  destiny. 

7.  J^ve  not  sleep thou  come  to  poverty. 

8.  Some  of  these  berries  are  large, they  are  not  ripe. 

9.  John his  brother  were  present. 

10.  I  fear I  shall  fail, I  shall  make  the  attempt. 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  and  underline  the 
conjunctions. 

1.  They  are  poor  because  they  are  extravagant. 

2.  He  is  rich,  nevertheless  he  is  unhappy. 

3.  That  man  is  neither  wealthy  nor  wise. 

4.  1  honour  him,  for  he  is  a  brave  man. 

6.  Thougli  I  am  poor,  yet  I  am  contented. 

6.  Unless  you  try,  you  will  not  succeed. 

7.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 

8.  You  will  not  remember  unless  you  pay  attention. 

9.  Study  and  improve,  or  be  idle  and  remain  ignorant. 

10.  They  were  neither  so  brave  nor  so  generous  as  their  captors. 

8.  Point  out  the  conjunctions  in  the  selection  on  page  80. 
130.    Cautions :  — 

1.  Do  not  use  or  as  the  correlative  of  aaither.     Say, 

"  Neither  you  nor  I,"  not,  "  Neither  you  or  I." 

2.  Do  not  use  bnt  what  for  that     Say,  — 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  that  )ie  did  it,"  not, "  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he 
did  it." 

8.  Correlative  conjunctions  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
words  which  they  connect  as  possible.     Say,  — 

"  The  poor  child  had  neither  a  home  nor  friends,"  not,  "  The  poor 
child  neither  had  a  home  nor  friends." 


LESSON    116. 

Supply  appropriate  conjunctions :  — 

1.  I  do  not  know he  has  one  or  not. 

2.  He  will  neither  come  in go  out. 
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8.  The  poor  boy  had  ahoes  nor  stockings.     (Insert  ntillur.) 
4.  There  is  no  doubt he  will  get  it. 

6.  Ask he  has  one  or  not. 

B.  The  rascal  will  receive  four  months'  imprisonment,  or  be  fined 
one  hundred  dollars.    (Insert  either.) 

7.  He  did  not  deny he  owed  you.  v 

8.  I  oannot  tell he  will  come  or  not. 

9.  For  three  days  I  neither  ate slept. 

10.  See you  can  do  that. 

11.  I  do  not  doubt he  did  his  best. 

12.  He  is  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  teacher.    (Insert  iolk.) 

INTERJECTIONS. 
^  Oral  Lesson. 

1.  To  what  class  does  each  word  in  the  following  sen- 
tences belong?  2.  Which  words  might  be  omitted  without 
destroying  the  sense?  3.  Why  are  these  w«rds  used? 
4.  Tell  the  use  of  eacli  punctuation-mark. 

1.  Pshaw  !  I  have  broken  my  pen. 
'J.  Ha!  ha!  can  you  not  see  it? 

3.  Alas  t  I  have  ruined  my  friend. 

4.  "  Ho  !  shifts  she  thus?"  King  Henry  cried. 

5.  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
0.  HuiTah,  we  are  safe ! 

131.  A  word  or  phrase  used  to  express  fteling,  or  to  imitats  a 
soimd,  and  not  inseparably  connected  with  a  sentence,  is  called 
an  Inteijection. 

An  exclamation-point  [!]  should  he  placed  after  an  interjec- 
tion, either  close  to  it,  or,  where  »'  e  whole  is  used  to  express 
emotion,  at  the  end  of  the  phras'  jt  sentence  in  which  it  occurs ; 
thus, — 

Fooh  I    0  dear  me  1    Hurrah,  they  are  coming  I 


LESSON    117. 
Write  ten  sentences  containing  interjections. 
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SENTENCES. 
SuUaOT,  PUDIOATS,  ud  Objbct. 


LESSON   118. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  put  a  straight  line 
under  each  subject,  double  lines  under  each  simple  predi- 
cate, and  a  wavy  line  under  each  object;  thus,— 

The  reindeer  draws  the  Laplander'^  sled. 

Robert  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

The  ..'ews  still  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

A  desire  to  excel  impelled  him  forward. 

Now  comes  the  morning  star. 

A  ramble  on  a  summer  evening  restores  the  drooping  sptfita. 

The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 

Heaven  from  nil  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 

His  return  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  his  parents. 

Education  forms  the  youthful  mind. 

That  man  has  earned  hi»  reward. 

Drowsiness  will  clothe  a  man  with  rags. 

The  moon  threw  its  silvery  light  upon  the  rippling  waters. 

The  aged  minstrel  audience  gained. 

133.   Caution:  — 

The  objective  case-form  of  a  pronoun  should  not  be  laed 
as  the  subject  of  a  sei^tence,  ai.d  the  nominative  case-form 
should  not  be  used  as  the  object.     Say : 

"  Yesterday  James  and  he  defeat^'il  .ToOin^aiid  me  in  a  game  ol 
croquet,"  not,  "Yesterday  James  and  him  defeated  John  and  T  in  a 
game  of  croquet."  ~         ~^*^  """  ' 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
1-1. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
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LESSON   118. 

Write  the  following  sentences  as  they  should  be  written, 
and  mark  each  subject,  predicate,  and  object  as  directed  in 
tlie  last  lesson :  — 


You  and  (me,  I)  will  go  together. 

Mrs.  .Tonea  invited  Charles  and  (me,  I)  to  dinner. 

(Them,  thej)  and  their  mother  were  at  the  party. 

It  made  Henry  and  (he,  him)  very  happy. 

Ida,  Jane,  and  (her,  she)  were  the  ones  selected. 

(Him,  he),  (she,  her)  and  (nie,  I)  are  going. 

'J'hi  Browns  and  (we,  us)  were  there  together. 

The  boat  left  my  father  and  (me,  I)  on  the  wharf. 

(He,  him)  and  (me,  I)  are  of  the  same  age. 

(Who,  whom)  did  you  meet  at  the  door? 

Her  mother  and  (she,  her)  went  to  the  meeting. 

(Who,  whom)  did  they  take  with  them  7 

(Us,  we)  boys  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  woods. 

They  are  coming  to  see  .Tames  and  (me,  I). 

Ii,>th  Charles  and  (ine,  I)  accepted  the  invitation. 

(He,  him)  and  (she,  her)  were  at  the  enujrtainment. 


ENLARQEUENTS. 

Orat  Ltnnon. 

The  subject  and  the  object  of  a  sentence  are  frequently  , 
modified  by  adjectives,  and  by  other  words  having  the  force 
lit  adjectives ;  thus,  — 

1.  The  eldal  boy  in  the  rlarni  wrute  the  bent  essay. 

2.  John's  brother,  Reuhen,  lost  /ii>  fmlent  horse. 

iJ.    The  aporthe  wind  blows  w'de  Oieir  fluttering  rags. 

133.  Any  word  or  group  of  words  used  to  modify  tlie  mbjMt 
or  the  object  of  a  aentenoe  is  called  en  Enlargement 
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LB8SON  120. 

Write  tho  following  sentenues  and  mark  each  subject, 
piedicate  and  object  as  Ixifore  directed ;  enclose  each  en- 
largement of  the  subject  in  parentheses,  and  each  enlatgc- 
ment  of  the  object  in  brackets.  It  is  not  necessary  k. 
•eparate  a,  an,  the,  and  not,  from  the  words  with  which  tli<;\ 
are  connected;  thus, — 

(The  ixwr  old)  inaii  ilij  iiot  hear  the  shouts  [of  the  driver]. 

1.  Kieh  tnen  have  many  cares. 

2.  The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sails. 

5.  Crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 

4.  A  low  barometer  indicates  stormy  weather. 

8.  Destructive  freshets  have  injured  the  late  crops. 

6.  The  "tudy  of  history  improves  the  mind. 

7.  The  relentless  reapers  destroyed  the  lovely  blossoms. 

8.  None  but  the  brave  deserves  tho  fair. 

9.  The  busy  bee  collects  but  very  little  honey  from  *  single  flower. 

10.  I  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver. 

11.  The  haughty  elements  alone  dispute  our  sovereignty. 

12.  The  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  deathlike  silence  broke. 

13.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  l>ear. 

14.  Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz^James  arose. 

15.  The  cheerful  smile  on  the  mother's  face  lightened  the  hard 
work  of  the  weary  children. 

16.  Three  ships  in  full  sail  passed  the  lighthouse  on  Bell  Rock. 

17.  He  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

134.  An  enlargement  is  sometimes  merely  a  sort  of  secon(  I 
name  for  the  person  or  thing  spoken  about ;  as, — 

"James,  the  thoemaktr,  is  sick." 

"  Peru,  tht  land  of  the  Incat,  was  once  famous  for  its  silver  mines." 

135.  The  second  name  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  the 
first,  and  is  generally  marked  off  by  commas. 
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LB8SON  121. 

Add  an  enlargement  to  each  subject  and  object  in  the 
follow!  ,  sentences.  I'se  appositioual  words  in  at  lea«t 
lour  places,  and  punctuate  correctly;  thus, — 

"  Thai  careleis  child,  Puthj  Smith,  broke  mamma'f  new  vase." 

1.  The  child  liroke  the  va»c.  2.  'Ihe  Iwy  lost  the  hat.  3.  Wilaon 
friinid  a  cine.  4.  The  bird  Imilt  a  nest.  .'i.  Rover  caught  a  rabbit. 
«.  The  train  struck  the  coach.  7.  Charlton  sIhxI  the  horse.  8.  A  hur- 
ricane bent  tlie  oak.  9.  The  soldier  defended  the  uiaideu.  10.  Chen- 
ley  ]^.«u>ted  the  picture. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  THE   PREDICATE. 

Oral  LeHmn, 

What  word  or  group  of  words  in  each  of  the  following 
•entences  shows  how,  why,  when,  or  when,  the  act  named  by 
the  predicate  was  done  ? 

1.  Slowlff  and^adiy  we  laid  him  down. 

2.  Frank  stayed  in  TorotUo,  a  few  days,  to  see  hit  sitter. 

3.  The  young  mother  pressed /on(%  her  babe  to  her  breatt. 

4.  Side  bif  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 

5.  In  Ihe  fork  of  a  tree,  high  up  frim  the  ground,  he  builds  his  nest 
of  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  grass, 

136.  In  a  lentenoe  a  woiil  or  a  gnrap  of  word*  that  ihowt 
how,  why,  when,  or  where,  the  aot  named  by  the  predicate  wu 
done,  if  called  an  Eztennon- 

137.  An  extension  that  shows  how  the  act  was  done,  Is 
called  an  extension  of  maimer;  one  that  shows  why,  is 
called  an  extension  of  canse ;  one  that  shows  whoi,  is  called 
an  extension  of  time;  one  that  shows  where,  is  called  an 
extension  of  plaee. 
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LESSON  122. 

Write  the  following  senteiives,  uiid  mark  each  subject, 
predicate,  object,  and  eiihirgeineut  lui  before  directed ;  put 
dotted  lines  under  each  tiubjuctivi!  cotiiplenieni,  and  cii- 
cloHe  eacl>  extension  in  angles ;   thus,  — 

(Vague  ami  uncertain)  runiore  were  their  guidea  <tlirou|,'li  a  uilii 
and  desolate  couutr}'.> 


1.  Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Milea  StandUh  wan  marching  HteaUiljr 
northwaril. 

2.  After  a  three-daya'  march,  he  came  tu  an  Indian  encam|iinent. 

3.  IjOU^  in  silence  they  watched  the  receding  sail  of  the  VfitMcl, 

4.  Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the  tent  of  imrnle  and 
scarlet,  issued  the  sun. 

5.  Toward  evening,  everything  seemed  delightful  to  the  trav- 
ellers. 

6.  Obedience  to  duty  at  all  timea  is  the  very  essence  of  true 
nobility. 

7.  Fred  is  remarkably  cheerful  this  morning. 

8.  Considering  all  this,  the  escape  of  so  many  is  astonishing. 

9.  My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ctesar. 

10.  I  am  not  sure  of  pleasing  you  in  this. 

11.  In  contemplation  of  created  things  by  steps  we  ascend  to  God. 

12.  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  village  smitliy  stands. 
1.3.   I  sparkle  out  among  the  fern  ..o  bicker  down  a  valley. 

14.  Meanwhile,  apart,  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  tiie  priest  and  the 
herdsman  sat  conversing  together  of  past  and  present  and  future. 

15.  Thus  on  a  Sabbath  morning  through  the  streets  deserted  and 
silent,  wending  her  quiet  way  she  entered  the  door  of  tlx  aim*, 
house. 

16.  Aliout  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  on  the  21st  of  Septemb«r, 
Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 

17.  At  daybreak  on  the  bleak  sea-beach  a  fisherman  stood  aghait 

138.  An  extension  of  the  predicate  should  be  so  placed 
in  a  sentence  att  to  express  clearly  what  is  meant.     The 
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position  of  the  extensiona  iii  the  foUuwiiig  ^eiitencea  it 
not  good: 

■•  Ha  went  to  town  driving  a  flock  of  thaap  on  horaeback." 
"  He  was  arretted  for  itrikiuK  a  man  who  wan  li-adiiiK  a  horse 
with  a  brick." 

138.  An  extension  of  time  ia  generully  placed  ut  the  fint 
of  a  sentence. 

LBSBON  123. 

Arrange  tlie  extensidiis  in  tlie  following  sentences  so  as 
to  make  the  intendeil  inciuiiiig  cleiir:  — 

1.  i'eopU^  cease  tu  wsnder  by  degrees. 

2.  Everybody  thought  that  it  was  destined  to  be  a  gre.U  city 
twenty  year.'<  ago. 

3.  The  witness  was  commanded  to  withdraw  in  cousequeu'»  of 
being  intoxicated  by  order  of  ths  court. 

4.  Under  tlie  circumstances,  I  must  admit  that  you  acted  fairly. 
fi.  So  cor..  It  is  their  ear,  that  they  can  reproduce  an  air  after 

once  hearing  it  with  perfect  exactness. 

6.  Tho  judge  sentenced  him  to  jail  for  disorderly  conduct  for  ten 
days. 

7.  Few  people  learn  anything  that  is  worth  learning  easily. 

8.  The  enemy  attacked  us  before  the  day  began  to  dawn  at  thres 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

9.  He  drove  away  from  the  church  where  ho  had  been  married  in 
a  coach  and  six. 

10.  In  the  room  hangs  a  picture  neatly  painted  behind  the  door. 

11.  They  followed  the  advance  of  the  party  step  by  step  through 
telescopes. 

IS.   I  saw  the  sunset  walking  on  the  pier  behind  the  mountain. 
1.1.    He  alwayb  read  Lord  Bynin'.s  writings  as  soon  as  they  were 
published  with  great  avidity. 

14.  It  was  my  father's  custom  to  hear  me  repeat  to  him  the  les- 
son I  was  learning  when  I  was  a  boy. 

15.  I  saw  several  boys  going  to  school  through  the  window. 

16.  It  injures  the  brains  of  Rhii(?ren  to  be  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep,  wherein  they  are  iiiiiirh  deeper  plunged  than  men  with  hatt* 
and  violence. 
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17.  Tht'  curriinjB  .tojjiied  at »  aniall  gate  vliicli  led  by  a  aliort  gravel 
walk  to  tbo  liouHH  aiiiiilst  the  iiocln  aii<l  aiuik-ii  uf  th«  wlu'h;  |iitrty. 

IB.  lie  aiiBWuivd  all  tbi  iMtiona  tliitt  were  'iiit  tt  liiiii  quit* 
readily. 

CLAUSES. 
Orttl  Lenmn. 

Any  part  of  a  sentence  except  the  Nimple  predicuto  iniu 
»ouMi»t  of  a  fliiuse  containing  a  Hubjeel  anil  a  predicate 
within  itHelf ;  as,  — 

1.  Snbjaot,— 

That  you  liave  wruiiged  iiiie,  doth  appear  <iii  thi«.> 

2.  Bnlargement  uf  th*  lubjeot,  — 
The  tiian  (who  313  tha^  la  a  villain. 

8.  Obj«et,— 

h  

i  i2£^  '*'*'  ^"' ' '  '"•"*'»  depends  <on  my  induatry.> 

4.  Knlargtmant  of  the  object, — 

We  viajted  the  place  [where  Colonel  Noble  WM  ImrleJ.] 

6.  SnbjeetiTe  oomplemeat,  — 

The  fart  (of  the  matter)  j»  ^  wera'daoeirad. 
6.  Sztenrion, — 

<I£  hi  per8everea,>  he  will  aucceed. 

14a  A  clause  thus  connected  with  the  main  statemoii' 
in  a  sentence  is  called  a  robordinate  olanie;  the  main  state 
ment  is  called  a  prinoipal  claoie. 

141.  A  subordinate  clause  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
predicate  is  called  an  uLverbial  olame;  one  which  is  a  sub- 
ject, an  object,  or  a  subjective  ■  .  lent,  is  called  a  nonn 
oUnie;  one  which  is  an  enlarger.  ^  ,f  the  subject  or  of  the 
object,  or  which  modifies  a  noun  in  any  part  of  the  sentence, 
is  called  an  sdjectiTe  clanie. 
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LBB80N  124. 

Mark  the  nimlyaia  of  thu  following  sentoiiccK,  i<-'<|  clas- 
sify tli«  cluiiHUH.  I'lit  tl>e  Higii  uf  it<l<liticiu  ovri'  t'.  I  word 
iliiit  ciiiiiu'ets  II  suborUiui  te  claiue  with  thu  iiMt  of  the 
Ki'iitvuL'v :  — 


1.  My  nick  liusrt  ahows  that  I  iiiiut  yield  my  liodv  to  tbp  Mrth. 

■SlIAKHPICAIK. 

3.   We  niUHt  trample  upou  our  fevliiigx  wlii'n  |irincii>l«  in  at  ntake. 

WlLHON. 

3.  He  is  well  paiil  that  in  well  aatiiifieil.  —  Siiaksi'Kakk. 

4.  A  gHiieruiiH  heart  alioulU  ncurn  a  jileanuru  which  tjiveii  otliera 
pain.  —  TiiuMHUN. 

5.  I  would  not  enter  on  my  lint  of  I'riends 

I'lie  man  who  needleiuly  8«t«  foot  uix)r  a  worm.  —  Cowpaa 
8.   The  cry  n  atill, ' They  conw.'—  Siiaksi'KAKK. 
7.   The  bird  that  BOara  on  highest  wing 

Builda  on  the  ground  her  lowly  neit.  —  Moktiiumrbt. 
><.    Whatever  is.  is  right  —  Porr. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny.  —  Beattir. 

Repentance  follows  every  word  thtit  gladdens  no  heart. 

The  pleasure  you  jjive  l»y  kindness  of  r    nner  is  often  returned 
to  you  with  ci  mpound  interest.  —  Smith. 

12.  As  life  w»nes.  all  its  cl  s  and  strife  au<l  toil  seem  strangely 
vamel.*-4s.  —  Bhow.vino. 

13.  Kvery  one  must  ha'.e  felt  that  a  cheerful  friend  it  like  a 
sunny  day.  —  I-ibbock. 

It.  The  golden  heams  of  truth  and  the  silken  cords  of  lovr, 
twisted  together,  will  draw  man  on  with  a  swift  violence,  whether  he 
will  or  not Dale. 

l.'i.  Many  persons  who  never  complain  of  defective  judgment  often 
loudly  bewail  their  had  memory.  —  T,a  liorT'EFOi-cAri.n. 


I* 
10. 

11. 


143.   A  Riihordinate  clause  may  contain  another  olaPM, 
and  this,  in  turn,  another,  and  so  on  ;  as,  — 

Iknow  that  what  he  sayi^  ii  tmii. 


IKSSOKS  /.v  xyuusH. 


Ill 


14&  A  noiiii  cliiubu  wluuii  i«  the  subject  of  a  iteotenM 
■houlU  U)  iulloweJ  by  u  uuiiiiuii ;  tui, 

That  yuii  Iiavn  wroiiKfil  me,  Uolli  uinmsr  in  tliU. 

IM.   An  aUverbittI  cUiwo   nt   the   tint  of   a   hentonise 
vhould  bu  fulluwud  by  a  vuiimm;  iw, 

<  1(  jrou  bring  u  miiiling  vimigB  to  tli.!  k1iw.,>  jou  mettl  •  ■iniki. 

LBSSON  las. 

Fill  each  blank  with  an  adjective  olaiue,  and  miiik  the 
anal^'HiH  uf  the  j^eutunue :  — 

1.    Tlie  i„tt„-*.ii._w».^m^  brother.     2.     I.Mid  the  l,„r«- -CV.. 

3.     IhiH  i.the  plux^!U-r/i-V\,„  officer -U4a«  ut  the  sie^e  of 

SebMtopol.    6.  The  boolci^%,lo„KH  to  our  «;liool  library,     tl.  T|,« 

^family  -^  haa  moved  away.    7.  Mr.  Johnson  haa  rente<l  the  hoiiae 

—^.-'H.  The  lady -li^  died  laat  night.    8.  Wljre  lathe  lamp -^J 

10.  John  lold  the  watch .    11.  The  l«y'—.-ia«n  orphan,     la.  b 

thin  the  road  -^~>.  ?  ' 


LBBBON    128. 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  noun  clauMe  and  mark  the  analysiH. 
Punctuate  correctly :  — 

I,  VTe  cannot  tell  Si-'J,'    o.  „i,all  pronper.     3.   Henry  knew 


'   "  -—■■""  •■-■■ ,     J.  Kiiau  oropper.     a.   ijeiiry  knew 

4.  NeUqn'H  f»ipfiu.i  signal  wa«  *JU»V  k-  The  chUdren  aoked 
their  father  ^:;  (I.  .^^^  cannot  be  SenWd.  7.  He  beUern  J—. 
8.  Pope  said  — J-.  &.  Thj  visitor  remarked  -^ —  10.  UJ^  well 
known.    11.  Idid  not  »eee;Ji<'  12.  My  motto  it -&.  ,j 


LESSON    127. 

Pill  each  blank  with  an  adverbial  clause,  and  mark  the 
aoalysig.    Pouetuate  correctly :  — 

I.  Papa  had  juat  oome  in 2.   we  visited  Niagara  Fall*. 

8.  Mabel  did  not  come .    4.  i^i^you  will  ancoeed.    6.  We  aic 
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sometimes  so  beset  by  temptation .     0.  he  will  be  in  time. 

7.   We  did  not  see  him .    8.  we  are  most  liable  to  faiL 

9.  you  will  be  rewarded.    10.  I  feared  that  he  stayed  away . 

11.  we  would  have  returned.     12.  The  man  who  does  not  steal 

is  not  honeut. 

145.   Many  sentences  contain  more  tlian  one  principal 
clause;  as, — 

Straws  swim  <upon  the  8urface>,  but  pearls  lie  <at  the  bottom.> 


Mark  the 
Belection :  — 


LESSON   128. 

is  of  tlie  sentences  in  the  following 


They  fell  devoted  but  undying, 

The  very  gale  their  names  seemed  sighing; 

The  waters  murmured  of  theii  name, 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 

Claimed  kindred  with  tneir  sacred  clay; 

Their  spirits  wrapped  the  dusky  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 

Rolls  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

In  spite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  GIory*s  still  and  theirs. 

*Ti8  still  a  watchword  on  the  earth: 

When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth, 

He  }K)int9  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread^ 

So  sanctioned,  on  the  tyrant's  head: 

He  looks  to  her  and  rushes  on 

Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.  —  Byron. 

146.  Two  principal  dauws  tn  a  sentence  are  generally  separated  by  a  comma,  but 
when  they  are  long,  or  mucli  like  separate  sentences,  a  semicolon  or  a  colon  should 
be  uMd. 

Words  of  the  same  kind  coining  together  in  a  series  should  be  separated  by 


"  ni8  last  tbougbU  were  of  mother,  home,  and  heaven." 
The  name  of  the  person  addressed  should  lie  marked  off  by  rummas;  as, — 
"  Remember,  John,  that  honeitir  la  thn  beat  policy." 
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LBSSON    129. 

Fill  each  blank  with  a.  principal  clause,  mark  the  analygii 
of  the  sentences  thus  formed,  and  punctuate  corriectly: 


1.  Kindness  wins  friends,  but  selfishness  — -i- 

2.  Quarrelsome  persons  are  di8a(,'reeal)le  audyiiii''*J^'-i' 
it.  Queljec  is  the  oldest  city  in  Canaila  j'-'i-'       /    f|^    y 


it.  Queljec  i„ .«-..«  ^.vj  ...  v.«iin.m .    -.- 

4.  Joe  Howe  was  a  native  of  Halffi* .  iiJ.^-'-tJL.*  >  "T  'r^.J-- 


5.   Wtilter  was  poor  ■ 

8.   His  manliness  gained  for  him  many  friends 

7.  His  perseverance  won  for  him  the  resjiect  of  his  employer* 

8.  He  did  not  smoke 

9.  He  tried  to  do  well  whatever  he  undertook 

10.  He  found  it  best  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times 

11.  Ilia  parents  were  proud  of  hi]n 

12.  Those  who  do  right  are  respected 

147.  Before  attempting  to  mark  the  analysis  of  a  gen- 
tence,  supply  all  words  tliat  are  understood  but  not 
expressed;  thus, — 

Ym  be  kind,  and  you  be  true,  and  you  will  be  a  nobler  man  than 
Brutus  uittt  noble. 


LESSON   130. 

Mark  the  analysis  of  the  sentences  in  the  following, 
selection :  — 

Young  men,  you  are  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes.  Rely  upon 
your  own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for  your  star  self-reliance, 
faith,  honesty,  and  industry.  Inscribe  on  your  banner,  '■  Luck  is  a 
fool.  Pluck  is  a  hero."  Don't  take  too  much  advice,  -  keep  at  your 
helm  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and  remember  that  the  great  art  of 
commanding  is  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  work.  Think  well  of  your- 
self. Strike  out  and  assume  your  own  position.  Take  potatoes  in  a 
cart  over  a  rough  road  and  the  smaller  ones  go  to  the  bottom.  Rise 
above  the  envious  and  jealous.  Fire  above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit. 
Energy,  invincible  determination  with  a  right  motive,  are  the  levers 
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that  move  the  world.  Don't  drink.  Don't  smoke.  Don't  deceive. 
Don't  marry  until  you  can  support  a  wile.  Be  iu  earnest.  Be  gener- 
ous. Be  civil.  Kead  the  papers.  Advertise  your  business.  Make 
money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  God  and  your  fellowmen.  Love 
truth  and  virtue.     Love  your  country  and  obey  its  laws. 

If  this  advice  is  implicitly  followed  by  the  young  men  of  the  land, 
the  millennial  dawn  will  soon  appear.  Portkk. 


118.    Cautions.  —  Do  not  use,  — 


1.  Bipeot  or  giuM  for  tUak.  9. 

2.  Aggravate  for  vax  or  amuy.  10. 
i.  Oat  to  for  go  to.  11. 

4.  LwTtforlet.  12. 

5.  Had  ought  for  ought.  13. 

6.  Get  dona  for  finish.  14. 

7.  Widow  woman  tor  widow.  15. 

8.  Koat  for  almoat.  16. 


8omo  for  iomiwhat. 
Both  aUke  for  alike. 
Bound  for  determined. 
Above  for  more  than. 
Bight  here  for  jut  hen. 
Gents  for  gentlemen. 
Lots  for  plenty. 
Not  as  1  know  for  not  that  I  k 


LESSON  131. 

Correct  any  errors  that  you  notice  in  the  following  sen- 
tences and  give  a  reason  for  each  change  that  you  make. 
Mark  the  analysis :  — 

I.  I  guess  I  can  find  it.  2.  I  expect  it  is  upstairs.  3.  Please  leave 
that  alone.  4.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  had  ought  to  apologize  ? 
5.  It  aggravates  me  to  see  you  wasting  your  time ;  try  and  get  done 
«ome  time  to-day.  6.  Did  they  get  done  playing  before  dinner? 
7.  Henry  is  the  smartest  of  the  two  boys,  but  he' is  as  cross  as  a  set- 
ting hen.  8.  Did  you  get  to  the  concert  last  evening?  9.  Thomas  is 
a  year  older  than  me.  10.  There  was  no  one  there  except  my  brother 
and  I. 

II.  I  expect  that  he  went  away  on  the  train.  12.  He  has  not  gone' 
as  I  know  of.  13.  There  was  a  widow  woman  with  him.  14.  It  was 
most  train  time  when  he  left  here.  15.  His  sister  is  some  better. 
16.  She  has  been  gaining  above  a  week.  17.  She  Ls  bound  to  go  out 
doors  every  fine  day.  18.  She  has  two  awful  pretty  kittens;  they  are 
both  exactly  alike.  19.  She  lias  lots  of  other  pets  about  the  house. 
20.  She  paid  a  frightful  price  for  some  of  them. 
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21.  Your  cane  waet  laying  right  here  a  nioinent  ago.  22.  One  of 
those  gents  over  there  may  of  taken  it.  '2X  Whom  do  you  think 
ealled  on  me  this  morning?  24.  I  little  thought  that  it  would  be  him. 
35.  He  wished  to  know  who  he  should  ask.  26.  I  would  do  the  sunie 
if  I  were  him.  27.  Who  did  you  say  you  met  this  morning?  28.  Her 
and  me  will  go  together.  29.  My  father  wants  my  brother  and  I  to 
go.    30.  My  brother  is  a  better  singer  than  him. 

31.  Is  James  as  old  as  him?  ;i2.  Let  you  and  I  try  for  it. 
33.  Each  one  of  them  have  as  much  as  he  can  du.  34.  Them  oranges 
are  cheap.  35.  I  intended  to  have  written  a  letter  this  morning. 
3(J.  Neither  Jane  nor  I  were  aware  that  you  was  sick ;  you  seldom  or 
ever  are.  37.  If  1  were  her  I  would  go  ^luick  enough.  38.  She  is  an 
old  acquaintance  which  I  met  in  Toronto.  39.  We  will  be  compelled 
to  go  pretty  soon.    40.  I  kind  of  thought  you  would  be  here. 

41.  I  seen  you  coming  through  the  field.  42.  You  picked  an  apple 
off  of  that  tree  as  you  came  past  it.  43.  I  will  be  away  this  evening, 
and  so  shall  Jane.  44.  One  can  do  as  he  pleases  if  he  has  lots  of 
money.  45,  Our  train  goes  to-morrow  afternoon  at  3  p.  m.  4fi.  When 
will  we  see  you  again?  47.  Try  and  be  to  the  depot  when  we  go. 
48.  What  time  will  we  get  to  Montreal  ?  49.  I  bought  this  drosa  at 
Hall's  and  Roger's  store  on  Broadway.  50.  John  divided  the  cake 
between  his  three  brothers. 

51.  He  went  in  the  cabin  a  moment  ago.  52.  Battle  looks  awful 
well  in  her  new  hat.  53.  The  pond  is  forty  foot  deep.  54.  Where 
has  John  been  to?  55.  They  'ailed  in  for  to  have  a  talk.  56.  KvfTv 
one  of  his  letters  tell  the  saiue  story.  .'>".  We  were  compelled  to 
return  back.  58.  He  continued  to  read  on.  59.  I  have  been  away 
from  home  for  above  a  year.    60.  I  ant  mad  at  him  for  doing  so. 

61.  There  i.**  several  reasons  why  he  should  of  done  it.  62.  Wlm 
are  you  waiting  for?  6.3.  Kach  of  the  boys  have  their  books 
64.  Who  is  your  letter  from?  6.").  Neither  the  boy  nor  his  motlnM- 
were  here.  66.  (Jo  and  lay  down  for  a  while.  67.  No  one  could  ol 
done  it  as  well  as  him.  68.  Most  everybody  went  to  the  Methodist 
church  to-day.  (»!».  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it.  70.  We  will  find 
the  country  pretty  quiet. 

71.  Set  down  and  rest  yourself.  72,  There  comes  the  boys. 
73.  She  is  some  better  to^^ay.  74.  Place  a  mark  between  each  leaf. 
75.  It  is  to  be  divided  between  you  and  I.  76.  The  child  dietl  with 
croup.  77.  Who  are  these  books  for  ?  78.  Do  you  know  who  this 
belongs  to?  79.  His  tooth  aches  very  bail.  ^iiK  That  dress  looks 
bwJly. 
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81.  Sit  the  pitcher  down  upon  the  groiind.  82.  Come  here  quick. 
88.  Thomas  did  that  very  good.  84.  This  rose  smells  sweetly. 
85.  It  is  an  unconinioii  large  one.  86.  This  paper  is  the  liest  of  the 
two.  87.  Montreal  is  larger  tliau  any  city  in  Canada.  88.  We  only 
ate  two  meals  to-day.  89.  The  bank  of  england  was  established  in 
William's  and  Mary's  reign.     90.  I  couldnt  do  the  first  exercise. 

01.  The  qhildrens'  Shoes  are  worn  out.  92.  lie  dont  think  that 
this  is  their's.  (13.  A  fathers  or  a  mothers  sister  is  an  aunt.  94.  Do 
you  think  that  he  will  tako  you  and  I  home  ?  »,').  Was  you  at  the 
lecture  last  night?  98.  Your  not  studying  much,  I  don't  think. 
97.  I  done  three  exercises.  98.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  h-.re  camel 
90.  The  report  of  his  rifle  rung  through  the  woods.  100.  He  has 
gone  for  to  preach  to  the  heathen. 


STYLE. 

Itt.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  express  his  ideas  in  good 
language  must  attend  carefully  to  three  things,  — 
1st.   To  the  choice  of  his  wor(l.'4. 
2nd.  To  the  arrangement  of  his  words  into  .sentences. 
Srd.  To  the  grouping  of  his  sentences  into  paragraphs. 


CHOICE    OF   WORDS. 

150.  His  first  care  should  lie  to  selei^t  xmAs  which  ex- 
press accurately  what  he  wishes  to  state.  They  should 
i)e  so  well  chosen  that  the  person  addressed  ni.iy  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  exactly  the  idea  which  he  seeks 
to  convey. 

Some  persons  use  certain  words  with  a  very  different  meaning  from 
that  *hich  they  are  generally  understood  to  have.  Take,  for  example, 
the  word  "  awfully."  It  means  "  In  a  manner  to  fill  with  awe  or  ter- 
ror," yet  it  is  frequently  u.sed  m  an  entirely  different  .sense  from  this, 
as  in  the  expression,  "  It  is  awfully  prettv  " 

Again,  the  word  "mad"  me,ins.  "Wild  with  rage,  insane;"  yet  it. 
is  sometimes  used  tG  descrioe  a  mncn  milder  passion  than  this,  a>  in, 
"John  was  mad  because  he  could  not  go." 
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151.  In  the  choice  of  words  the  two  guiding  principles 
are  gooii  usage,  and  good  taate. 

152.  A  knowledge  of  good  usage  is  gained  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  the  best  writers  and 
speakers.  Good  taate,  though  largely  instinctive,  may  be 
cultivated  by  carefully  noting  and  comparing  the  best 
modes  of  expressing  thought. 

15a  In  writing  weigh  your  words  well  and  think  whether 
It  18  possible  for  others  to  misunderstand  vou.  If  in  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  do  not  failto  find  it  in  your 
dictionary  l)efore  using  it. 


LESSON  132. 

Select  the  proper  word,  and  write  the  sentences,  — 

1.  I  have  a  (bad,  Beveie)  cold. 

2.  A  (crowd,  herd,  flock)  of  cattle  is  coming  up  the  hill. 

3.  There  was  too  great  a  (company,  band,  crowd)  of  people  for 
comfort. 

i.  Many  persons  who  are  by  no  means  (awkward,  clumsy)  in 
appearance,  have  an  (awkward,  clumsy)  gait. 

6.  A  (swarm,  drove,  shoal)  of  fish  came  into  the  harbor. 

6.  I  have  (per»uaded,  convinced  ^  him  that  he  is  wrong. 

7.  How  (funny,  strange)  it  i«  tliat  he  does  not  come. 

8.  There  were  only  ten  (persons.  x«'i,\Af)  at  the  meeting. 

9.  I  have  not  (named,  mentioned)  tlie  matter  to  any  one. 

10.  He  receives  a  Urge  (quantity,  number)  of  letters  by  ererv 
mail.  ' 

11.  This  morning  (a  couple  of,  two)  ladies  fell  on  the  ice. 

12.  Is  this  the  only  (sample,  specimen,  copy)  of  your  goods  that 
you  can  show  me  ? 

l-l    Several  applications  were  made  for  tlie  prisoner's  (pardon 
forgiveness). 

'       ^lat  liouse  ''as  been  (empty,  vacant)  all  summer. 

e  Wf>;  (awa.-e,  conscious)  o'a  very  unpleasant  feeling  cominr 
ove. 
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16.  Henry  took  the  stranger  (aside,  apart)  and  warned  him  of  hi« 
danger. 

17.  By  the  (custom,  liabit)  of  often  walking  the  streets,  one  soon 
aoquirea  a  (custom,  habit)  of  idleness. 

LBS80N  133. 
What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words, 


1.   abandon      and 

forsake? 

11.  increase  and  enlarge  ? 

2.  excuse 

iipoloi,'}'? 

1-'.  genuine 

.-    Jtii^j,-- 

3.   error              " 

)>lini(ler? 

13.   npcflect 

•■  "di.srtgardT 

4.  sorrow            " 

giief .' 

14.  idle 

''    indolent  ? 

5.  blame            " 

rebuke? 

15.  pride 

"    janity  ? 
"    expect? 

8.  timid 

cowardly  ? 

16.  hope 

7.  bold 

brave  ? 

'  17.   hear 

"    listen? 

8.  acknowledge  " 

cout'e.ss  ? 

18.  kill 

■*    murder? 

9.  deny 

oppose  ? 

in.   farther 

'■    further?                                 • 

0.  dechire           '< 

maintain? 

20.   moment 

"    minute? 

LESSON    134. 

Form  sentences   containing  the  following  wonk  used 
correctly :  — 


tine 

suiierb 

nice 

loTely 

exquisite 

grand 

agreeable 

handsome 

charming 

magnificent 

pleasant 

excellent 

palatial 

splendid 

plea.siiig 

pretty 

majestic 

beautiful 

elegant 

delightful 

154.  When  two  words  are  thought  of,  either  of  whicli 
would  accurately  express  your  meaning,  always  select  the 
one  tliat  soinids  better. 

155.  In  some  eases  a  word  of  opposite  meaning  together 
with  a  negative  may  be  preferred  to  a  direct  assertion; 


as,— 


•He  ia  not  indu,strinus,"  for,  "He  is  lazv." 
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196.  An  OMertion  is  soiuutiines  made  more  etnphatiu  by 
putting  it  in  tlm  furm  of  a  quL-stiou  or  ol  au  exulumalioii ; 
a*,— 

■■  Ira't  he  luy?  "  or,  "  How  lazy  be  is  1 " 

LESSON    136. 

KxpresH  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  at  least  four 
ways  and  indicate  which  Wiiy  you  prefer :  — 


1.  It  ia  very  cold.  U. 

2.  Life  i?.  short  7. 

3.  I  detest  deception.  8. 

4.  Bad  habits  cliiij;  to  us.  9. 

5.  Praise  is  pleasing.  10. 


Tliat  child  is  happy. 
She  is  in<lustriou8. 
]lrocl(  was  a  hero. 
It  pays  to  be  honest. 
Sympatliy  heightens  our  joys. 


157.   Do  not  use  the  same  word  or  words  of  similar  sound 
too  often.    Avoid  such  expressions  as,  — 

"  It  will  put  me  to  a  so™!  deal  of  expense  to  pul  that  in." 
"  1  do  not  like  to  hear  a  bov  talk  like  that." 


LESSON    136. 
Improve  the  following  sentences :  — 

1.  I  knew  that  he  knew  all  about  it. 

2.  A  man  of  sense  should  have  a  higher  sense  of  duty. 
a.  Well,  men,  you  have  walled  up  that  well  very  well. 

4.  The  prasent  you  niaile  her  will  satisfy  her  for  the  present 
.5.  .Tane  leavos  the  leaves  of  her  book  turned  in. 
0.  They  saw  that  it  had  teeth  like  a  saw. 

7.  We  shall  remain  at  home  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

8.  The  large  assembly  consisted  largely  of  ladies. 

0.  On  one  occasion  they  took  the  liberty  to  .shout  for  lilwrty,  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  a  disturbance. 

1(».  He  then  became  king,  but  no  one  believed  that  he  would  be- 
«Hue  a  good  king. 
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W.  It  WM  the  fineat  scene  that  I  had  ever  aeen. 
12.  I  wu  unable  to  distiiiguiah  who  waa  the  diatinguished  gneat. 
IS.  The  conditions  you  uiautioned  as  the  oondition  of  your  accept- 
ing the  proposal  are  too  severe. 

11.  1  hare  frequently  wished  that  I  oould  Tisit  you  more  fi«qn«ntly. 

ORDER   OF   WORDS. 

158.  Tlie  natural  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is,  first, 
the  subject  with  its  enlargements ;  next,  the  simple  predi- 
cate; then  the  object  with  its  enlargements,  or  else  the 
subjective  complement ;  and  last,  the  extensions ;  as,  — 

The  elephant  dragged  [tho  heavy]  gun  <trom  the  nioraa8>. 

159.  When  the  words  are  arranged  in  any  other  way  thiin 
this,  they  ai'o  said  to  be  in  the  emphatie  order,  because  the 
words  that  are  moved  out  of  the  place  where  they  naturally 
belong,  are  brought  into  greater  prominence  and  have  moie 
emphasis  placed  upon  them ;  as,  — 

<From  the  mora88>  the  elephant  dragged  [the  heavy]  gun. 


LESSON    137. 

Mark  the  analysis  of  the  following  sentences,  and  indi- 
cate the  ones  which  have  the  words  in  the  natural  order. 
Show,  also,  which  parts  are  emphasized  in  the  ones  which 
liave  the  words  in  the  emphatic  order:  — 

1.  Tablets  shall  preserve  their  names. 

2.  Life's  choicest  pleasures  lie  witliiri  the  ring  of  moderatio- 

3.  Of  me  you  sliall  not  win  renown. 

4.  There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall. 
6.  Employment  is  the  -salt  of  life. 

6.  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 

7.  The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew. 
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8.  Long  but  not  loud  the  droning  wlipel  went  on. 

8.   The  old  are  ofttinies  juung  when  llieir  hair  is  white  and  thin. 

10.  At  length  mi  old  oak  cheat  that  hod  long  luin  hid  wa*  iuuud  in 
the  eaatle. 

11.  True  friundshii)  giveM  new  lite  and  animation  to  the  object  it 
Mpporta. 

II'.   In  dreainx  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trniihioH  of  a  comiueror. 

13.  Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now. 

14.  The  mackerel  boats  sailed  Hluwly  out  into  the  darkening  sea. 

15.  Still  o'er  these  Rcenes  my  memory  wakcrt. 

16.  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 


LESSON    138. 

Arrange  the  pHrts  of  the  following  sentences  so  as  to 
emphasize,  — 

1.  The  Extensions: 

1.  The  blazing  hearth  shall  burn  for  them  no  more. 

2.  A  wild  farewell  rose  then  from  sea  to  sky. 
8.   Llewellyn  passed  onward  in  haste. 

4.  Their  dirge  is  sung  by  forms  unseen. 

2.  The  Subjective  Complements : 

1.  The  prayers  we  said  were  few  and  short. 

2.  He  whose  transgressions  are  forgiven  is  blessed. 

3.  They  who  love  the  truth  are  happy. 
i.  The  uses  of  adversity  are  sweet. 

3.  The  Objects : 

1.  He  could  measure  lands  and  presage  times  and  tides. 

2.  She  strews  many  a  holy  text  around. 

3.  Oft  thdir  furrow  hath  broke  the  stubborn  glebe. 

4.  She  swayed  the  Stuart  sceptre  well,  but  she  could  not  wield  the 
iword. 

160,   It  is  often  better  to  arrange  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
in  such  a  way  that  the  main  thought  is  not  given  till  the 
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close.    In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necesMry  to  put  a  okuM 
contaiiiiug  a  condition  at  the  flrHt  of  tlie  sentence. 

161.  A  Mntanoa  that  would  b«  oomplet*  in  itself  '• '.tlivat  tki 
last  part  is  said  to  be  Loose. 


LESSON  130. 

Write  the  following  Hentencei*  ho  that  they  will  not  bt 
loose :  — 

1.  KeRp  my  commandmenlH,  if  you  love  me. 

2.  You  will  never  Iw  HUcoeHsCul,  uiiIhns  you  piiy  more  attention  to 
your  busiiieais. 

:l.  We  cuino  to  our  journey's  imiiI  hI  luitt  willi  no  small  ilitliculky, 
after  niuvli  fatigue,  through  niudily  rojiJ»  and  rainy  weather. 

t.   I  hare  not  Htndied  ox  i  ouglit,  \.n  tell  tiie  truth. 

.*).   I  will  trust  in  him,  though  he  slay  me. 

(1.  We  made  our  way  up  the  mounlain,  riding  in  tlie  shade  of  lofty 
birches,  occaxiunally  crossing  the  path  of  some  clear  mountain  atream, 
hut  hL.tring  no  human  voice  and  .seldom  even  Ihe  chirp  of  a  bird  or 
an  insect. 

7.  The  soldiers  rusheil  on  thi'  foe.  throwing  tlieir  muskets  aside. 

8.  Then'  are  many  whose  aim  in  life  seems  to  lie  to  have  tlieir  gen- 
eration serve  them,  not  to  serve  their  generation. 

9.  We  now  dropped  anchor  in  the  hay,  the  wind  having  gone 
down. 

!0.  We  will  like  best  to  remember  the  kind  deeds  we  have  done, 
not  the  wisdom  we  have  acquired,  or  the  wealth  we  have  gained,  or 
tlie  fame  we  have  won,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  life. 

162.  Similar  parts  of  a  sentence  should  be  worded  in  the 
same  way.     Say, — 

"  The  room  is  large  and  cheerful,"  not,  "  The  room  is  of  good  size  and 
cheerful  " 

"  The  deeper  the  well  the  coij'  *he  water,"  not,  "  The  greater  Iht 
depth  of  the  well,  the  more  cool  the  w..ter." 

163.  When  the  similar  parts  of  a  sentenoe  are  worded  in  tk* 
same  way,  the  sentenoe  is  said  to  be  Balanced. 
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LESSON    140. 

Analyze  the  following  BBnleiieex.  luid  Uiliince  the  Hiniilnr 
pailx:  — 

1.  To  l»iigh  at  the  wretcheil  \»  uukiiiil.  I>iit  iluiirK  ihini  an  injiirj 
in  iiihuinnn. 

'i.    Siiiiii'  u(  the  irii-ii  were  on  horHt'liaik,  oIIhts  wih'  \Milkiii); 

It.  1  genurally  »ee  lier  in  ilie  morning  inid  towiiiilB  Ih..  ilusf  of  tin? 
day. 

4.  Both  tlie  diiiil  anil  Ihosii  still  on  the  iiiilli  will  liiiu  the  Miiind 
of  the  trnnijiet, 

•1.  The  jiltti-e  was  made  lieaiitifnl  Uitli  liy  the  hand  of  ail  and  nat- 
urally. 

tl.    The  ihday  was  pi-enieditnted  and  not  an  aeiiilenl. 

7.  .James  was  not  at  school  the  day  before  the  examinalion.  nor  the 
day  following. 

».  He  had  good  reasons  for  helieving  thiit  she  had  left  I  lie  place 
and  to  supiwse  that  she  did  not  intend  to  relurii. 

9.  The  dog  is  bold  and  intelligent,  hut  the  rabbit  does  not  have 
much  intelligence  and  is  not  hold. 

10.  We  should  raise  some  money  for  meeting  these  expenses,  and 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

U.  liefore  the  locusts  came,  the  country  was  a  paradise;  they  lefl 
only  a  desert. 

12.  The  general  was  aware  of  the  treachery  of  his  entertainers,  and 
how  dangerous  his  siirrouiidings  were. 

13.  He  was  fully  resolved  to  give  u).  commercial  life,  and  on  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

.    14.    Some  he  imprisoned ;  he  put  others  to  death. 

15.  Straws  swim  ujKiii  the  surface,  hut  on  the  bottom  lie  the 
pearls. 

161  The  parts  of  a  sentence  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  intended  meaning  may  be  perfectly  clear.  Each 
participle  should  be  placed  so  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  noun  which  it  modifieR.  E.tch  pronouii. 
too,  should  be  used  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  noun  for 
wh'    .  it  stands. 
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LESSON   141. 

Clionffe  tlie  followiiijf  BcntenceH  ho  iw  to  nmke  the  In- 
tended iiiuaning  clear : 

1.   A  dog  WM  found  in  tlie  atreet  which  wore  a  brmn  collttr. 
a.  One  of  our  uportsnien  ahot  twenty  imrlridgeii  along  with  «  friend 
on  Saturday  aftenioun. 

.'1.   A  man  j<lioul<i  nne  ln'.|)  a  \uini-  tliiit  cannc)t  ride. 

4.  A  (wor  cliild  was  found  in  tlie  ulreet  by  a  ••  altliy  geiitJemau 
•ufferinK  from  cold  and  ImnKcr. 

5.  A  purse  wa»  |iiclind  up  l>y  a  Iniy  tliat  wan  made  of  leather. 
8.   Tell  him,  if  lie  ia  wrong,  he  xhould  retrace  hia  atepa. 

7.  A  large  uuinber  of  aeata  were  occupied  by  pupila,  that  had  no 
haclu. 

8.  He  informed  the  clerk  that  he  hud  Men  iiix  hrother,  and  tliat  he 
had  Iwen  to  the  exhiliition. 

I).   We  nlao  get  aalt  from  the  ocean  which  i..  \,ry  uaeful  to  man. 

10.  Kntering  with  the  liey  in  hia  liand  he  shut  the  door  and  put  it 
into  ilia  poclcet. 

11.  Among  the  first  arrirala  was  Mr.  Jiihnson.  now  m  bek  ,J  by 
every  one,  who  waa  to  officiate  on  lliut  ocowioii. 

li.  Tlie  prisoner  heard  the  neighing  of  his  horse  as  he  lay  at  night 
by  the  aide  of  one  of  tlie  tenta. 

l;l.   He  walked  away  very  reluctantly  acknowledging  his  faults. 

14.   I  cannot  do  one  of  tliese  exercises. 

U>.   If  .lohn  leaves  hia  father  ho  will  die. 

It).  There  are  boats  and  lawn  tennis  and  no  mosquitoes  to  amuse 
the  boarders. 

17.  We  have  two  rooms  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  two 
hundred  pupils,  one  above  the  other. 

18.  Simon  forced  hiiii  to  hia  knees  and  beat  him  till  he  waa  out 
of  breath. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

165.  I'anigraplis  should  tiot  be  too  long.  A  page  con- 
taining short  paragraphs  is  more  easily  reail  than  one  that 
has  no  breaks. 

For  the  same  reason  the  sentences  composing  the  para- 
graph should  ^nerall y  he  .short.     Young  writers  very  oft«n 
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fall  .nf,  the  hab.t  of  joining  «  ^.^at  numb..r  of  prinei,.„l 
.■  ».u|o«  by  ..«„d"  or  .o„>e  other  wor.1.  who,.  ..J.  claL 
»ho,.  ,1  foniL  „  He,N,ratc.  smteM....  Thi.,  nhouM  U.  ...iref.illv 
«v"i.le<l.  A  loi.j.  M.nl.uro  nnmt  l«,  intnxluoe.l  ,.,.,usi,„,. 
ally   howi-ver,  or  th«  puwgn.,,1,  will  not  «ouml  Hin.^.tl,. 

It  iH  wrll  lo  Iw^in  with  u  short  Horiwute  fontainii,«  ih,. 
mmn  tho„^r|,t  of  tla,  ,mn.gr>.i.h.     Thin  ten.U  to  altiaw  ti,.. 
«h  a  t,,n  ,on  of  the  re.„ler.     The  re«t  of  ,h„  KontencH  hI,o„|,| 

then  Ih.  «,T«nK0.1  ho  an  to  carry  the  line  of  thought  nat.ualh 
fr...«  one  to  the  other.  In  onler  to  ,1,,  this  it  i,  w..II  ,o 
iwe  oteaHionally  H..n>e  wonl  or  phmse  such  .w  -however" 
'moreover  .-in  fact."  -in  that  n«e."  e....,  that  will  rcf;.r 
he  reader  to  ,hc  thought  ..ontaine.i  in  the  prece.ling  sen- 
U-r.ce.  A  l.mger  sentence  than  usual  at  the  close  of  the 
pantgrnph  has  a  [.leasing  effect  gin.ilar  to  that  given  hy 
a  full  note  at  the  end  of  a  (.iece  of  music.  ^ 

166.  A  word  or  a  phra.se  used  n.erely  to  cany  the  tl.ou.dit 
Iron,  one  sentence  to  another  should  :>o  separated  from  the 
■•est  of  the  sentence  by  conunas  j  thus,  _ 

obie«r,TnfrTi  ""'t;r  "■'"'' """  ■"""«""»"'  '^  ti,..  pri,„.i,,„i 


LESSON    142. 

inJcbftuLT  '""  '"*°'''  *""  "«^'  P«°Pl''tl.inkthat.,pi,l...s„. 
w.Te  al™l    '^  "'!  "7  ''""«•  ''«'"^«  »"  '"»««»  look"  «»  if  itH  b    :  . 

mil I„     '^    t  •  "  '"'^"  "P  °'  '"■"  P'^-  i«n»d  together.  a,.,l  it 
wehs,  but  no  uiK..ct  can  spin  a  web  of  any  kin.l. 
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9.  Next  to  being  a  man  of  talent  a  well-read  man  u  the  most 
agreeable  person  in  society,  and  no  investment  ot  money  or  time  is  so 
profitable  as  that  spent  in  good,  useful  books  and  reading,  tor  a  good 
book  is  a  lasting  companion  and  truths  are  therein  at  once  freely  but 
carefully  communicated  which  it  has  taken  years  to  glean,  and  we 
enjoy  communion  with  the  mind  of  the  writer  though  not  with  his 
person,  and  thus  the  humblest  man  may  surround  himself  by  t  he  wisest 
and  best  spirits  of  past  and  present  ages,  and  no  one  need  Iw  solitary 
who  possesses  a  good  book,  for  he  owns  a  friend  who  will  instruct  and 
entertain  him  during  his  leisure  moments,  and  you  may  seek  cosily 
furniture  for  your  houies,  fanciful  oniamentg  for  your  mantelpieces 
and  rich  carpets  for  your  floors,  but  after  the  absolute  necessaries  for  a 
home,  give  me  good  books  as  at  once  the  cheapest  and  certainly  the 
most  useful  and  abiding  embellishments. 


LESSON    143. 

Write  from  dictation  the  words  of  some  selection  given 
in  your  Reader  ;  then  arrange  in  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  compare  with  the  printed  page. 

167.  There  are  tliree  steps  in  writing  a  composition  which 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  namely,  Prevision,  Gomposition, 
and  Bevinon. 

In  Prevision  take  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  subject  clearly  and 
definitely  into  your  mind,  and  then  form  a  pa-agraph  outline  as 
directed  on  pages  27,  32,  and  33. 

In  Composition  let  your  work  be  .spontaneous  and  rapid.  Have 
no  thought  of  yourself,  of  rules,  or  of  possible  errors;  but  write  seii- 
tiMice  after  sentence  jusl  as  you  feel,  and  as  swiftly  as  your  pen  can 
move.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  ••  The  moment  I  anticipate  my  pen 
in  the  formation  of  a  sentence  I  l)ecome  .is  stiff  as  a  gentleman  in 

stays." 

In  Revision,  however,  proceed  slowly.  Exercise  all  your  jwwers 
of  judgment  and  criticism.  Omit,  add,  alter  and  correct.  Then 
read  what  you  have  written  aloud,  or  have  some  one  else  read  it  to 
you,  and.  i'  possible,  imi>riive  it  still  further. 
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Select  >.i.'ee  or  iiii.u 
at  least  t'  n   nmdicil  ^ 


LESSON  144. 

1  f  the  fi)llowiiig  subjects,  and  write 
ords  about  ein'li ;  — 


1.  'i'lie  Ci.-is(/iiiu.-)  iJolulay.s. 

2.  The  Ciipture  of  tlie  Chesiipeake. 

3.  The  Tiidiaiis. 

4.  Alfn-a  the  Croat. 


5.  A  (iame  of  - 


i 


0.  A  Visit  to ri 

7.  The  Iniliiin  .Mutiny. 

8.  Tlio  ("liinese, 

U.  Sir  Joim  A.  Miiciloiiald 

111.  What  I  luteuii  to  Do.'  ■■ 


FIGURES    OF   SPEECH. 


168.  Soniutiiiics,  in  order  to  iiiiike  tlit;  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence clearer  and  more  suggestive,  words  are  used  in  a  seii.se 
diiferent  from  tlieir  ordinary  meaning.  A  statement  con- 
taining words  used  in  tliis  way  is  called  a  Figpire  of  Speech. 

If  instead  of  saying,  '•  Her  olieelvs  were  red,"'  wo  say  — 

1.  "  Hit  cheeks  were  like  roses,"  or 

2.  '•  A  bhishiiifj  rose  wjis  either  cheek," 

we  use  a  figure  of  speech. 

If  we  say  of  a  man  upon  whom  it  is  dillicult  to  make  an 
impression  that,  "  he  has  a  kanl  lietirt,"  or  that,  '■  la;  liiis  a 
hf'irt  of  stone,"  we  use  tlie  words  •■liard,"  and  "of  stone," 
not  in  their  oomnion  meaning,  hut  in  a  tigurative  sense. 

When  we  try  to  make  ti  thought  clearer  by  comparing 
one  object  witli  another  of  ti  different  kind,  we  use  a  Jignre 
called  Simile  ;  as,  — 

1.  He  is  sly  as  a  fux. 

2.  Mercy  is  like  sunshine:  it  cheers  where  it  sliines. 

3.  His  words  fell  .soft,  like  aiinw  ui>nn  the  ffrounil.  —  Homer. 

A  simile  is  a  direct  comparison  between  objects  of  different 
kinds. 
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LESSON    145. 

Write  a  dozen  simileH  selecting  some  of  them  from  your 
Reader. 

If,  instead  of  making  a  direct  comparison  and  saying, 
"  He  is  as  sly  as  a  fox,"  we  omit  the  sign  of  comparison 
and  say,  "  He  is  a  sly  fox,"  we  use  a  figure  called  metaphor. 

A  metaphor  ii  an  implied  compariBon. 

It  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  like  or  as. 


ExampUi :  - 


■  1.   His  eyes  were  flames  of  tire. 
2.    He  is  a  lion  in  battle. 


The  metaphor  is  the  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  of  rhetorical  figures. 

When  we  speak  of  a  sweet  ni/ji/e,  tlie  word  sweet  is  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  Hut  when  we  speak  of  a  sweet  child, 
or  a  sweet  expression,  we  use  a  metaphor. 


LESSON    146. 

In  which  of  the  following  expressions  has  the  adjective 
a  common,  and  in  which  a  figurative  use  ? 

1.  A  fiery  flame.     .V  fiery  glance      A  fiery  temperC^" 

2.  A  smooth  tongue.     A  smooth  story.     A  smooth  surface.  "^-^ 

.'i.  Polished  manners.     Polished  marble.     A  polished  woundrel.  ^ 

4.  Blasted  wheat.     Blasted  prospects.    Blasted  liopes.d^ 

5.  An  icy  stare.     An  icy  reception.     Anicy  pond.      O^ 

6.  A  burning  blush.    A  burning  coal.     A  burning  shame.   C. 

LESSON    147. 

Point  out  the  similes  and  the  metaphors  in   the  fol 
lowing:  — 

1.   Life  is  an  isthmus  between  two  eternities. 
2. .  Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day,  and  ut  laat 
we  cannot  break  it. 
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3.  Kindness  is  the  music  of  good-will  to  men. 

4.  liope  is  nice  the  sun,  which,  as  we  journey  towards  it,  easts  the 
shadow  of  our  burden  behind  us. 

6.   The  day  is  done ;  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

Besides  SimUe  ami  Metaphor,  the  cliiuf  figures  of  spcecL 
used  are  Personification,  AUegory,  Synecdoche,  Metanomy,  Hy- 
perbole, and  Irony. 

In  Farwiiifioatioii  life  and  action  are  atlributed  to  thirjgs  without 
life. 

Example:  — The  inonTitains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before 
you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trei's  of  the  held  shall  cla|.  their  hands. 

Hini.E. 

An  Allegory  is  a  continued  nielaphor,  or  a  eontiniied  personification. 

All  fables  and  parables  are  allegories.  .><o  also  are  such  stories  as 
Bunyan'      ■    .-imS  Progress. 

Syneod,  he  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  the  whole  for  a  part, 

or  the  material  for  the  thing  ilself. 

Examples :  —  1.    There  were  ihtrhi  l,„„l  of  cattle  in  the  pasture. 
2,    Xow  man  to  man  and  sifrl  lo  sleel 

.\  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shall  feel.  —  .Scott. 

Xetonomy  is  that  figure  by  whieli  a  thing  is  jiamed  by  something 
different  from  it  but  related  tn  it. 

Examples :  —  1 .    Gret/  ftnirs  shrtuld  be  resjiected. 
2.    lie  drank  the  fatal  cup. 

Hyptrbde,  or  Exaggeration,  represents  thinge  as  being  greater  or  less, 
better  or  worse,  than  they  really  are. 

Example! :  —  1.   They  ran  like  lightning. 

2.    Here  Orpheus  sings :  trees  moving  to  the  sound 
Start  from  their  roots  and  form  a  shade  around. 

In  Inmy  we  use  words  which  express  the  opposite  of  what  we  mean; 
as  when  Elijah  said  tn  the  wnrsliiptw^  r,f  |>„iil,  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  b 
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a  god; "  and  when  Job  addressed  bis  friends,  "  No  debt  but  ye  are 
the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  witli  you." 

Th«  distinction  bstween  the  following  term*  is  worth  noting:  Bidioole  implies 
laughter  mingled  with  contempt  ;  dtrilion  is  ridicule  from  a  peraonul  feeling  of 
h<i!<tility  ;  mookery  i»  insulting  derision  ;  latin  is  witty  mockery  ;  irony  is  di»- 
gii.sed  satire  ;  lanam  is  bitter  satire.— Hill. 

Two  or  more  figures  may  be  used  in  the  same  sentence  or  stanza. 
But  care  must  Ir  taken  not  to  mix  me.aphors.  Addison  does  this 
where  he  says,  — ■ 

I  bridle  in  my  stnigK'tiB  "use  In  vain 
'that  lungs  to  launch  intu  a  boldur  strain. 

Here  the  muse  is  represented  as  being  both  a  horse  and  a  ship. 

In  a  sentence  used  by  f^rd  Monti'njtie  in  the  British  Parliament,  "I  will  now 
emlinrk  upon  the/«n(ure  on  which  this  i/utaliim  mainly  hinyei,"  we  have  him  at- 
tempting 111  Mil  on  the  /tature  of  a  queilion  furnished  with  kin<ic$.  This  ii  worse 
than  Shaltespeare's,  "  Take  tirma  against  a  itn  of  troubles." 


LESSON    148. 

Wliat  figure  or  figures  of  .speech  are  invol.cd  in  each  of 
the  foUowing? 

1.  Yiiii  .see  the  fruit  of  your  patient  efforts. 

2.  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
i.   Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow. 

4.    Di'alh  knocks  alike  at  the  cottage  and  the  palace, 

f>.   Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

;'    A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

i.    Karth  felt  the  wound;  and  nature,  from  her  seat. 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 

That  _11  was  lo.st.  —  Milto.n. 

8.  lint  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  aiaple  page. 

Rich  with  the  siH>ils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroi!  • 
Chill  ]>ennry  repressed  their  noble  rage 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.  — Gray. 

9.  Ask  we  for  flocks  those  shingles  dry  1 
And  well  the  mountains  might  reply, 
"  To  you  as  to  your  sires  of  yore 

Belong  the  target  and  claymore."  —  Scott. 

10.  Kach  human  life  is  a  volume  of  which  there  is  but  one  edition 
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LESSON    149. 

Write  from  your  Keader,  one  or  more  examples  of  each 
of  live  ditferent  figures  of  speech. 

LESSON    160. 

Write  examples  of  at  least  four  figures  of  sjjeech  from 
each  of  four  different  authors. 

LESSON    161. 

What  is  your  favcuite  sliort  poem?    Point  out  its  figures 
of  .speech. 


VERSIFICATION. 

Poetry  is  languajje  i^eiierally  alxmiiding  in  fiijureo  of 
ii/ii'i'i:li,  and  expressed  in  the  form  of  Verse. 

liiich  line  requires  a  definiti:  number  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllahlcs,  rcciirring  in  regular  order,  so  as  to 
produce  Bhythm. 

Tht'  iu'ceut  L-onvspuiuls  with  tlic  accent  in  music. 

'I'he  measures  into  which  lines  are  divided  coniist  of 
one  accented  and  cither  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables. 
These  divisions  are  called  Feet 

.Vcct'iiteii  svllalilt's  iirc  ^rfnerallv  indicated  hv  a.  and  unaccented 
l.vr. 

The  four  principal  kinds  of  feet  used  in  English  verse 
are :  — 

1.  The  lambns;  a  foot  of  two  syllables  with  the  accent 
on  the  second,  as,  niliiane/.  become'.     Formula,  xn. 

2.  The  Trochee;  a  foot  of  two  syllables  with  the  accent 
on  the  first,  as,  calViioj,  fhi't'i.      FoTiinifu-,  ac 
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8.  The  Anapest;  a  foot  of  three  syUahles  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  third,  as,  entertain^  recommend'.    Formula^  xxa. 

4.  The  Dactyl;  a  foot  of  three  syUahles  with  the  accent 
on  the  first,  as,  but'terjty^  ce/taiuli/.     Formula^  axx. 

A  line  consisting  of  one  foot  or  measure  is  called  a 
Monometer,  of  two  a  Dimeter,  of  three  a  Trimeter,  of  four  a 
Tetrameter,  of  five  a  Pentameter,  of  six  a  Hexameter,  of  seven 
a  Heptameter,  and  of  eight  an  Octometer. 


Dividing  a  line  into  the  feet  or  measures  of  which  it  is  composed 

is  called  Sunning. 

The  following  examples  of  iambic  lines  may  be  noted  :  — 

» 
Monometer  .  ,  .  'I'hyself'.  Ixii 

Keveal'.                      -  Ixa 

Dhit'ier    ....  Above'  |  his  head'  2xa 

The  rose'  |  is  red'.  L'xa 

Trimfter  ....   lilcst  l>e'  j  tlie  tie'  |  that  binds'  :ixa 

Our  hearts'  |  in  t'hris'|tian  love'.  3xa 

Tetrameter  .  .  .   Itut  pleas'] iires  are' |  like  pop' [pies  spread'  4xa 

You  seize'  i  the  flower'  ]  the  bloom'  [  is  shed'.  4xa 

Pentameter.  .  .  They  al'iso  serve'  |   who  on'jly  stand'  [  and 

wait'.  5xa 
Hexameter  .  .  .   Whatev'ler  to'  |  thee  conies'  ]  be  faith'|ful  to'| 

thy  trust'.  (Jxa 
Heptameter  .  .  .  The  mel'Ianchol'ly  days'  |  are  come'  |  the  sad'-l 

dest  of  I  the  year'.  7xa 

Trochaic  verse  is  of  a  lively,  vigorous  nature. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha  is  an  example  of  Trochaic  Tetrameters. 

Should'  you  I  aak'  me,  |  whence'  these  ]  sto'ries  ?  4ax 

Whence'  these  I  leg'ends  |  and'  tra|di'tions.  4ax 


ANAPEST. 

h  ye  woods'  |  spread  your  brau'iches  apace' I  3xia 

Tr>  your  deep'jest  recess'les  I  fly';  3xxa 

I  would  hide'  |  with  the  beasts'  |  of  the  chace',  3xx» 

I  would  van'liah  fiom  ev'fery  eye'.  3xxa 
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DACTVL. 
Cver  the  |  waves'  and  the  |  bil'lows  wo  're  |  travVll.ng.     inn 
tan'non  in  |  front'  o(  tliein 
Vol'leyeil  and  |  thund'ered. 

A  single  accented  syllable  used  as  a  measure  or  foot  is  calkil    , 
CatalMtio  or  defecim  foot. 

Example :  —  GuliV:  i  dM".  \  Golil.'  |  fJoiiT! 

ileav'y  to  i  get'  and  |  light'  to  |  hoW.  —  IIoui.. 
Kach  line  has  four  feet  which  require  equal  time  in  reading. 
Also  a  line  with  a  syllable  wanting  to  complete  tlie  nun.l.er  of 
feet  of  which  it  consists  is  said  to  be  catalaotio.    i'or  eianii.lc ;  — 

News'  of  I  bat'tle,  |  news'  of  |  bat'tle  4;,x 

Hai-k'  't  is  i  ring'ing  |  down'  the  |  street'  — ,         iiix  . 

And'  the  |  arch'es  |  and'  the  |  pave'nients  .l„x 

Hear'  the  |  clang'  of  |  hur'rying  |  feet'  — .  Jai  _ 

f„„'/th''V''  """"'"!  '"   "■""'"''•=  "■"■«'"*■*'■>■«.  ''-t  <l.e  second  and 
fourth  lines  are  catalectic. 

i™Jrl    ,      r  '"  "^''Wrm.t.r.and  the  line  is  said  t^  be 

UTpermetnoal  or  hypereatalettia 

We  bnr'lied  him  dark'ily  at  dead'  !  of  night'  2xa^->xx-. 

The  sods  I  with  our  bay'|onets  tnrn'lmj,  lxa+''Ma-t 

C  ttT' m"^  ";-"'l*«-'"«'  mist'ly  light'      ■,xx;+axa 
And  the  lan-ltern  dnn'lly  burn'|iV  lxxa+2xa+ 

Sometimes  the  hypermeter  occurs  in  the  body  of  a  line,  as :  - 

For  I'  I  was  born'lat  Bin'|,«  |  at  nin'|gen  on'  |  the  Rhine'.  flxa+ 

RHYME. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ve-,e,  -  Rhyme  an,]  Blank. 
Khyme  is  the  similarity  or  correspondence  in  soimd  be- 
tween  the  endings  of  the  lines. 
In  Blank  Verse  there  is  no  correBi.ondence  of  sound. 

Most  blinlt  v«rM  conaiiti  of  iambic  pentameterj 
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Oood  rhyme  requires  at  least  four  elements :  — 

1.   The  syllables  which   rhyme   must  be   aocanted;  aa, 

Ttmain  —  contain,  '  ut  not  remain  —  certain.    [Accent.] 
2    The  Towel  Mimdi  must  lie  the  same;   us,  tie — Jli), 

me  —  see.     [Assonance.] 

3.  The  Muiid  of  the  final  oonionant  or  oonionanti  must  \k 
the  same;  aa,  think  —  brink,  stuff — ruuijh.    [Consonance.] 

4.  The  oonionanti  preceding  the  vowel  wnnd  nuist  be 
different;   as,  dove  —  (jloce,  badli/ — sadly.     [Dissonance.] 

The  Kiiglisli  laii;;;uap'  is  not  rich  in  rliynies,  and  luU-rhriiiM  lilve 
poor  —  (toor,  have  —  Mice.  ;/irer    -  ever,  etc.,  are  sonietiines  used. 

POETIC    PAUSES. 

The  rliythm  of  verse  is  greatly  aided  and  improved  by 
the  final  and  the  caisurat  [wiuses,  especially  by  the  hitter. 

The  Final  Fame  is  a  .slight  pause  or  rest  at  the  end 
of  each  line  or  verse,  even  when  the  meaning  does  not 
require  it. 

The  Csanral  Pause  is  a  break  or  pause,  for  the  voice, 
within  the  line,  commonly  about  the  middle  of  it. 

Ex.  —  1.   Now  came  still  ereniiij;^  o"  II  aiid  twilight  gray 

Had  in  Iter  sober  livery  ||  all  things  clad.  —  Milton, 

"2.  To  thine  own  seli  H  be  true; 

And  It  must  follow,  ||  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  ||  to  any  man.  —  Smakspeare. 

•J.   Xot  Katrine  ||  in  her  mirror  blue 

Gives  back  the  banks  ||  in  shapes  more  true, 

Than  every  free-born  glance  i|  confessed 

The  guileless  movements  ||  of  lier  breast.  —  Scott. 

Sometimes  there  are  two  or  more  c^sur.il  pauses  in  a  line,  one  of 
which  is  greater  than  the  other. 

Ex.  —  Comrades  |  leave  me  here  a  little  {|  while  as  yet  |  't  is  early 
mom. 
Leave  me  here  |  and  when  you  want  me  ||  sound  upon  the 
bugle  horn,  —  Tknnvson. 
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LESSON    162. 

Mark  tha  cnsural  pauses  in  the  Hint  four  lines  of  each  of 
the  last  six  poetical  selections  in  your  Reader. 

LESSON  163. 
Scan,  and  also  mark  the  cit'suriil  piiiises  of  any  four  liiic> 
of  Tennyson's  (jmen  uf  the  M,n/,  Longfellow's  Jitaui/etnti . 
Poe's  Jiaven,  Wliitlier's  .Unud  MuUer,  Hood's  Song  uf  tin 
Shift,  Wordsworth's  Luci/  Gnii/,  Howe's  Mi/  Country'^ 
lle'tsunt  Streams,  and   Ljiinpiiian's   The  Frogs. 

STANZAS. 

A  Stanxa  is  a  group  of  three  or  more  lines  whieh  rhyme. 
Two  liiymed  liner*  arc  called  a  Couplet. 

A  stanza  of  three  rliynieii  lines  is  called  a  Triplet,  and  i,w  of  four 
rhymed  lines  is  called  a  Qutrtin. 

Among  the  more  of)mmon  stanzas  are  the  Common-milrr, 
Short-metre,  Lmig-virfre,  Klegiae,  Spenserian,  axiA- Sonnet. 

CO.MMON-METHK   STANZA. 

S|>eak  gent'ly,  't  is'  a  lit'llc  thing'  4xu 

Dropped  in'  the  heart's'  deep  well';  3xa 

The  good',  the  joy',  that  it'  may  bring*,  4xa 

Eter'nitv'  can  tell'.  3xa 


RHORI-METKE   STANZA. 

When  we'  asund'er  part' 

It  gives'  us  in'ward  pain'; 
But  we'  shall  still'  be  joined'  in  heart', 

And  hope"  to  meet'  again'. 

I-aXG-MEl'liE  .SPANZA. 

1.  Praise  (!od'  from  whom'  all  bless'ings  flow', 
Praise  Him  all  crea'tures  b^rc'  below', 
Praise  Ilini'  aliove'  ye  lieavenly  host', 
Praise  Fath'er.  .Son'  luid  Ho'ly  Ghost'. 


8xa 
8za 
4za 
8xa 


4xa 
4xa 

4XH 

4xa 


il 
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3.   All  jujo'iile  tliul'  1)11  oartir  do  dwell'  4xa 

Sing  to'  tilt)  Lord'  with  chtit^rTul  voice*,  4xu 

Illjn  iiervu'  with  iiiiitli',  Iliu  \nix\in:'  forth  telF,  -Ixu 

Coine  yo'  Iwforu'  lliiii  und'  ri'juice'.  ixn 

KLIUilAC    SIA.N/A. 

Here  ri«t«'  lii.s  liead'  upon'  Ihn  lap'  of  Biiftli',  6ia 

A  jouth'  to  for'tiiiiu  and'  to  faim'  iiiikriowii';  6xu 

Fair  Sci'cuce  frowiicil'  not  on'  his  Imin'lile  liirth',  Sxii 

And  Mel'unchory  amrkeil'  him  fur'  her  own'.  5xa 

8PKNSKU1AN    STANZA. 

A  gentli'  knight  wa»  pricking  on  ilii-  plain,  5x 

Vilad  in  Ji  "::''iy  arms  and  silvur  ^iiield, 
Wliurein  '.'d  i  is  of  di'^'p  wounds  ilid  remain, 

Thfi  cruel  murks  of  uLany  a  bloody  tield) 

Vet  arms  till  that  tiini^  did  he  never  nidd: 
Ilis  angry  steed  did  chiile  his  foaming  hit, 

Ab  much  ilisdaining  to  llie  curb  to  yield: 
Full  jolly  knight  lie  schemed,  aiul  fair  did  sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fair  encounters  fit. —  Si'Knsku. 


THE  SONNET. 
The  following  is  Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  "The  Sonnet":  — 

Scorn  lot  the  Sonnet;  critic,  you  liave  frowned  5xa 

Mindless  of  its  just  honours  :  with  this  key 

Shaksiware  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 

Of  this  sniidl  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch  s  wound: 

A  thousand  timi's  this  pii*  did  Tasso  sound; 

With  it  CamisMis  soothed  an  exile's  grief ; 

The  sonnet  glittered  a  g.iy  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which'  Dilute  crowned 

His  visionary  brow;  a  glow-worm  lamp 

It  cheered  mild  S|>enser.  called  from  fair.vland 

To  .struggle  throuph  darl:  ways ;  and  wh»n  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  pa(  h  of  Milton,      his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  wneiice  he  blew 

finul-auimating  strains  —  alas,  too  few! 
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LESSON    164. 
What  line»  rhyme  in  uat- li  of  thu  iireteiliiig  stunzHB? 


PUNCTUATION-MARKS,   ETC. 

The  Oomaa[,]  ImUcoloaL;].  Colon  [; J,  uh>l  Period  [,]  mark   paiiM  , 

Ol    llilllMlMll     ll'lJ^rtll,, 

'I'lii^  InMrrogation-Foint  [1]  is  ummI  iiftci  I'Vfij  diii'ii  (im^aticn. 

The  BzcluMtion-Point  [Ij  i»  usuii  wlicr,.  (Mimlicjn  i»  i-xinv,.,,.,!. 
''"'  Apoitrophe  ['J  ilenote.s  lliu  pomiiwiv'o  cuw,  or  bIidwb  lliut  uuu  or 
riiiM-t'  l»'ller»  hav(^  liivn  oiuiltml. 

The  Hjrphen  [-]  juiii-  tli.'  piirl^  ul'  u  cc>iii|m>iuuI  word,  ami  coiiiiccU 
»yllal)li'»  ol'  lliit  Huiuv  woril  that  mv  oh  ililiVn'Ml  lini's. 

A  Dm»h  [— ]  is  iiscil  to  iIimioIc  aluuiitiifM.  iiml  »oinrtiMie»  <la.»lu'» 
lire  UH«1  U'lore  iiiul  aflfi-  aji  i'X|iliinator_v  clausi-. 

PtrontheMi  [()]  ciiclow  uii  cxiilanatioii,  or  a  rnnurk  nliiili  i  i 
Imvf  bwMi  otiiitted. 

BrMk«t«  [[]]  t'ncloae  a  note  or  einlaimtioii  not  direitlv  m iiil 

Willi  the  rest  of  the  Hentenee  or  paraj^raph. 

Tlie  Aouto  Aeotnt  [']  marks  ntri'ss  of  voice. 

The  Grave  Aoeent  [']  marks  a  sinking  of  Die  voice,  or  indicate-  a 
distinct  syllalile.  as,  Gaspfc, 

Tlie  Circumilei  Aeeent  [ "or" ]  is  the  nidon  of  tlie  grave  and  tlie  acute 
accents. 

The  Mteron  ["]  marks  a  long  sound,  as  in  roile. 

The  Brere  [" ;  marks  a  short  sound,  as  in  rod. 

The  Dtoreiii  ["]  shows  that  two  vowels  eonung  together  Iveloii"  to 
different  syllaMes,  as  MeuelaUs. 

The  Cedill*  [,1  is  a  French  mark,  written  under  tlie  letter  r  to  show 
that  it  has  the  sound  of  .«.  as  in  facade. 

Tlie  Tilde  ["]  is  a  Spanish  mark,  placed  over  the  letter  i!.  to  show 
that  it  has  coupled  with  it  the  sound  of  i/,  as  in  minn,  a  ravine  or 
|?orge.  and  unlor. 

The  C«ret  ^.^^  is  U3e,i  jn  writing,  or  in  correcting  proof,  lo  -h.iw 
where  somethins  has  heen  omitted. 

The  star.  Sagger,  and  DonWe  Dagger  ['.t-tl  are  used  as  marks  of 
reference. 
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LK.ssoys  i\  Kxausir. 


Tliu  Vmttnun  [ J  i>  a  lint*  ilrkwn  uiidxr  written  word*,  to  (how 

tliui  ilioy  an  to  lie  printeil  in  ItnlicH;  tlii'  DmUt  UadMMcn  [~=] 
I'ulln  (or  Hiiiall  oapitnlM,  itiiil  tlif  TripU  VaUntan  [  -=]  tur  large 
vapititlH. 

Mart  »r  PwMa  [*•*,.  .  .]  iiidii'aiii  un  oniiiMion. 

IiMdan  [    -  •  •]  uru  iierimlM  tbut  leml  tlw  ey*}  ovi^r  u  blank  Hpace,  aa 
ill  iImi  iiiilt'Xi'."*  t'f  liQ«)ks. 

Till'  ladu  Baal  [Ij^]  i»  uiieil  lo  direct  A|ntciul  attention  to  i 
ihiiig. 


APPENDIX. 


PARSINO. 

1.  ThiTe  nri'  night  kimln  of  words  in  the  language;  namdy :  — 
1-  Hooiu,  or  wordi  unf  <l  ax  nftmet<. 

2.  AdJMtiTM,  i>r  wonl-    lint  ilracrilie  wlial  in  Hpokcii  alwut. 
■'(•  Fronemu,  or  wonlr*  iiih<iI  iii.<tead  uf  iinmiy. 

<•  Verba,  or  wonln  iiniiil  to  trll  what  i>  ilom. 

5.  AdTerba,  or  worcln  tlmt  iiioilifv  vcrLw.  arlje.  tivi'ii,  or  other  advertw. 

6.  Coajonetiaiu,  or  word*  that  cuunerl  «tiil»itieiil<   »ord«,  or  phrawH. 

".  Prapaaitiaaa,  or  words  used  ti>  coiiiitTt  uouns       |irojiuiiUf  nith  utliei 
words. 

8.  lutarjeetieiu,  or  words  u-od  to  rxpress  feeliui;. 
Thewi  arc  culled  the  eiglit  Parte  of  I 


LESSON    ISS. 
To  which  part  uf  speech  does  each  word  in  Lesson  I2K  Iwloug? 

8.  Eaih  of  the  first  six  Icinda  of  words  is  further  ilassiHed  into  two  or 
more  Kul)-c]as8es. 

Nearly  all  the  words  of  the  Sret  five  kinds  have  illffcrent  forms ;  several 
nouns  have  cijlit ;  as.  —  //on,  lion'i,  lima,  Horn',  lionrtt,  /iV.nMj',,  /io«,«se«, 
limiein,,';  many  ailjectives  have  three;  m,— tweet,  sweeler.  smrletl:  many 
verlM,  if  we  include  their  compound  forms,  have  ahout  one  hundred  ;  as,— 
lirive,  dioH,  driien,  will drire,  hm-e  driven,  am  driving,  shall  drive,  having  driven, 
irti*  driving,  be  driven,  etc.,  etc. 

In  speech  a  wonl  is  not  often  used  alone,  Imt  in  a  certain  relation  to  other 
worda.  A  nonn  or  a  pronoun  may  be  related  to  a  verb  as  its  subject,  object, 
etc.,  or  to  a  prepoeition  as  its  object. 
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When  we  mention  the  class  tQ  which  a  word  belongs,  indicate  its  form 
ud  state  its  relation  to  the  rest  o{  the  sentence,  we  are  said  to  paru  it. 

S.  Skill  In  p«nlD(  hills  ■  [lerMD  to  decile  quicklj  the  proper  form  of  the  word  to  be 
med  In  the  lenleiice  he  li  fWunlog,  It  ii  alio  helpful  when  trying  to  ucertlln  the  meanlnf 
of  en  obsenre  Knteoce.  When  rtudylDR  >  foreign  taDgoege,  too,  It  1>  of  rerj  gmt  wrrlce. 
In  tddltlon  to  the  eld  In  the  ueeof  Unguige  derired  from  the  stud?  of  puaing,  the  mental 
training  ncelred  li  of  the  flret  Importanoe. 


NOUNS.    [See  pgi.  6t-«20 

4.  How  many  things  are  named  Boston !  Bhone  1  Everest  1  InTindUe  1 
How  many  things  have  the  name  of  city !  river !  mountain  1  ship  ? 

A  name  that  is  oommon  to  all  things  of  the  same  Und  is  called  a  Commom 
Heon. 

5.  What  name  is  applied  to  a  unmber  of  sheep  lollccled  together  ?  of 
cattle  ?  of  wolves  f   of  fish  t 

A  name  that  in  the  singular  denotes  a  numbsr  of  object!  ooUeeted  together 
is  called  a  CoUectiYe  Noun. 

6.  This  paper  is  smooth  and  white;  in  other  words,  it  has  the  qualities  of 
whiteness  and  smoothness.  The  smoothness  and  whiteness  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  paper,  but  it  is  possible  for  us  to  thiul;  of  them  as  something 
apart.  This  separating  in  our  minds  of  a  quality  from  the  thing  that  has  it, 
is  called  ubairatting,  and  the  name  of  the  quality  is  called  an  Abitraet  Woun. 


LESSON   156. 

To  what  qualifying   adjective  is  each   of  the  following  abstract 
nouns  related  ?  — 

Wisdom,  purity,  csrefnlness,  strength,  honesty,  bravery,   poverty,  innocence, 
sweetness,  pride,  anger,  prudence,  bitterness,  truth,  brightness. 

'Xfi  what  abstract  noun  is  each  of  the  following  adjectives  related?  — 

wild,  just,  modest,  slow,  fiettie,  simple,  good,  curious,  independent,  able,  clean, 
dead,  loud,  beautiful,  grand. 


LESSON   157. 

Write  the  proper  nouns  in  one  column,  the  abstract  noiuw  in  an- 
other, the  collective  in  another,  and  the  eommuu  nouns  that  are 
neither  abstract  nor  collective  in  another.  ^ 
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Crowd,  House.  Simplicitv,  Rover,  Sadneu.  Ch.lr  »/.«..»  r        „ 
Juetice,    Soldier,    June,   Floik     Sllin«  TL,W„        Norway  Jury,  Congreg.lion. 

^™..e.  Brew...  „:rd.  .„r,  H.!..  D.^  "C^^ ^ ^^'tT; 

7.  Wo  have  already  learned  that  the  form  of  the  pro,,„u„  which  i.  use.!  a. 
t  e  sus  .  „,  ,„,,,  .„^  ,,„,,.^^.^.^  ™™ple„ent  If  a  verh,  o  " h  .^ut, " 
of  the  Kentence  fr,„„  which  an  abaoln.e  phn»e  ia  for,„ed,  i.  aaid  to  !« To  I  o 
no™.„at,ve..a«,;  and  that  the  form  which  ia  „«,d  a,  the  „l,M.o?I  vert 'r 

t:crzz:^f  \;"  "r-r"™--  A..hoS:?o:nt<;' 

m .  iia.e  (iiiiereiit  furms  for  the  nominative  and  the  obiectivo  case»  vet  ir  i. 

UtHif,  come  here  for  a  moment,  pleaie. 

O  «o»,  who  knoweM  .11  thing,,  g„|de  me  on. 

Thi>  is  called  the  HomiutiTe  of  Addnti. 

9.  A  noun  that  ia  in  apposition  with  a  nonn  or  a  pronoun  it  in  th.  ..mk 
caae  as  the  word  to  which  it  ia  attached ;««,,_  ■«  m  the  atn* 

John  Smith,  the  bmitr,  brought  it  here. 

10.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  used  immediately  after  a  verb  to  show  ;„  whon, " 


He  gave  IhechHd  [indirect]  abook  [direct]. 
John  paid  him  [indirect]  his  ways  [direct]. 


A 


LESSON   168. 

Copy  the  foUowing  sentences  and  mark  the  anriyrta.     Put  two 
wavy  lines  under  each  indirect  object,  - 


■  hiFHilM. 


■  B«  fv  81 
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Be  told  th«m  mmy  >lr«iig«  »toriM  of  tlu  h>. 

Riches  certainly  m»ke  theniMlvee  winp. 

1  Mil  never  repay  him  his  kindness 

(Jive  every  man  thine  e«r,  but  few  thy  voice. 

He  offered  the  Isdy  a  glass  of  water. 

Did  you  leiyglenry  this  book  V 

Give  me  li^P  <"  IS've  me  death. 

Mr.  Jones  allows  his  customers  large  discount*. 

I  have  written  my  friend  a  long  letter.  ,_„,.„.  1mA 

The  government  granted  the  railway  company  large  tr«:t.  of  land. 

The  judge  showed  the  culprit  no  mercy. 

Can  you  bring  us  proofs  ol  your  innocence  1 

The  land  yields  its  owner  large  crops. 

The  king  granted  the  offender  a  full  pardon. 

My  Wend  sent  me  some  interesting  curios. 


U    Several  verbs  are  followed  not  only  by  an  object  but  "J-  ^y  an  .b- 
iKtt««.lS««»nt  consisting  of  a  n,un,  an  adj«=tive,  or  an  .o«mt.ve ;  »,- 

The  committee  appointed  him  eJljiimiS: 

The  boy  painted  the  box  red. 

The  officer  commanded  the  men  to  retire. 


A  noun 


that  i»  <aeA  as  an  objective  complement  i.  in. the  objective  . 


If    H 


LESSOK  ise. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  mark  the  analyais. 
dotted  line  under  each  objective  complement,  - 

Cromwell  made  Milton  Secretary  of  State. 
„  The  carpenter  plane.1  the  board  smooth. 
8".  He  urged  them  to  remain. 
4    Why  did  vou  choose  him  captain  ? 
Tyou  think  him  humble,  but  God  account,  him  proud. 

Her  friends  urged  her  to  submit. 

One  touch  of  nature  make,  the  whole  world  kin. 

\ge  make*  a  man  feeble. 
„.^::j;::r^h:d^!'l:d  the  darkness  he -lied  uigbt. 
11.  Grief  made  her  insane. 
U.  Harry  coaxed  his  H  liiid  t"  •ley- 


Put  a  wavy 


e. 
7. 
S. 
». 
10 
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13.  The  people  cnlted  Paul  Jupiter. 

U.  The  king  made  Walpole  a  peer. 

ir*.  His  father  told  him  h>  .»tiidy  hin  lessons  before  he  went  a 

Iti.  The  man  called  his  opponent  a  traitor. 


13.   A  nonn  is  sometimes  ased  withoDt  apreposil 
"■  word  to  deuote  time,  distance,  value,  etc. ;  w,  — . 


li^ 


or  other  governing 


He  lived  ten  yeart.    (Time.) 

We  walked  flix  miltt.    (Distance.) 

That  horse  is  worth  ninety  doUart. 


(Value.) 


A  noun  that  is  bo  used  is  iu  the  objectlre  cue.    This  i»(«lled  the  adwtaUl 
obJKtiTe. 


LESSON   l</0. 

Analyze  the  following  aenteuces,  and  point  out  ttw  adrerbial  ob- 
jectives, — 


.   They  waited  all  nipht  long. 
Vou  should  liMve  come  an  hour  sooner. 
His  house  is  a  mile  away. 
The  pmjgsal  weigfal  two  itounds. 
The  seetMUl  horse  was  only  a  nei-k  behind. 
He  is  ten  years  old  to-day. 
Tliey  perished  ages  ago. 

A  piece  six  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long  weighs  four 
two  dollars. 

A  minute  later  all  was  lost. 

The  moon  rises  an  hour  earlier  than  it  di<l  Monday  evening. 
He  crossed  the  ocean  twenty  times  a  year. 
Yesterday,  after  waiting  three  days  without  success,  he  went 
Hattie's  health  is  a  great  deal  belter  than  it  was  last  year, 
Wt  stayed  six  months  in  that  place. 
He  came  home  this  morning,  and  remained  sevenl  houn. 


pounds  and  Is 


^ 


13.   When  parsing  a  noun  mention,  — 
1.  TktXial 


1.  Tk«]lsmb*r. 


whether  proper  (Pg.  B4)  or  ^ninion  (Pg.  14«).  H  k 
is  either  a  collective  or  an  abttiact  noon,  meiHloa 
that  fact  aim. 

whether  flingnhir  or  plnral.    (Pg.  66.)  ■  % 
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3.  Th*  CiDter 
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whether  mMculine,   reminine,    neater^  or  common. 

(I'g-  58) 

4.  The  Ctae whether  nommative,  poaoesBire,  ur  objective. 

5.  The  BeUtioB.  .  .that  is,  why  it  is  iu  that  caae. 

If  it  i»  ID  the  noiutftive  case,  meutlou  whether  it  is,  ~~ 

1 .  The  Buliject  of  a  verb.    (Pg.  71.) 

2.  The  subjective  complement.     (I'g.  80.)  t 

3.  An  appiwitioiial  enlargement  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  notniuatira 

caae.    (Pg-  lO."*-) 

4.  U»e<t  with  11  participle  to  form  an  alisolutc  phrase.     (Pg.  88.) 

5.  The  name  of  the  |icr«on  or  thing  spoken  to.     (Pg.  141.) 

If  it  is  in  the  possessive  case,  mention  the  noan  that  denotes  the  thing 
possessed.    (I'g.  60.) 

:;  it  is  in  tlie  objective  case,  mention  whether  it  is, — 

;.  The  object  ttf  a  transitive  verb.     (Pg.  72.) 

J.  The  object  of  a  preposition.     (Pg.  97.) 

3.  An  apiiositional  enlargement  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  iu  the  objectiva 
case.    (Pg.  105.) 

4.  An  indirect  object  of  a  transitive  verb.    (Pg.  141.) 

5.  An  objective  complement.     (Pg.  112.) 

6.  An  adverbial  objective.     (Pg.  143.)  ^ 


LESSON   161. 

Use  the  word  oaptaia  in  eleven  sentences  so  that  its  relation  will  be 
different  in  each  sentence.  Cse  the  word  jadf*  in  a  similar  way  in 
eleWIUifferent  sentences. 


ileWJMil? 


LESSON    16S. 

TeU  the  case  of  each  nonn  iu  Lebson  122,  and  give  your  reaaon  for 
thinking  it  is  iu  that  case. 


EXAMPLE  OF  PARSING. 

"  ImH  AufM,  Mr.  Harrii,  manager  of  tht  ttorkt,  a^fmittd  Jckn  BmUk 
fwrtman." 


Al'PENDIX 


AlfUt  .  .  . 
Mr.  H«rrU. 
muu^r  .  . 
work! 
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•  '"  •  "«""■  proper,  tinguUr,  neuter,  objective  ;  and  •drerb- 
Ulljr  to  denote  the  lime  of  (lie  eclton. 

.  ia  •  noun,  proper,  jingulir,  niueuline,  nominative  ;  lubject 

of  "appointed.'* 
.  i»  a  noun,  common,  tinifiilar,  masiuline,  nominative;  in  <p. 

poiition  with  "  Mr.  Ilarriii." 

•  '»  *  """"i  common,  plural,  neuter,  objective;  object  of  "  of." 
John  Snitk  .  .  .  i,  a  noun,  proper,    fiuKular,  inaKnline.  objective;  object  of 

"app<)inle('." 

*•""•" "  •  "™".  common,  »ingular,  maaculine,  objectivt;  ot^tlrt 

complement  after  "Appointed." 


LESSON   163. 


Parse  the  nouns  in  the  following  s«iitciice.s  — 


The  veesel  uiled  due  east  three  hundred  miles  the  drat  day. 

Whet*  eball  we  be  a  hundred  years  bence? 

A  few  years  ago,  people  were  a  month  traretling  a  thousand  lailw. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death. 

Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  fir  tree! 

What  a  fall  was  theie,  my  countrymen ! 

His  supplies  having  been  exhausted,  the  general  capitulated. 

Our  work  being  flnished,  we  returned  home. 

Time  makes  the  worst  enemies  friends. 

The  governor  has  appointed  Mr.  Clark  postmaster. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Alexander  II.  gave  the  Rus.ian  serfs  their  frwdoa. 

Three  tmies  they  offeied  James  tha  money,  but  lie  would  not  accept  it. 


ADJECTIVES.    [f^Pfs.tilMn.] 

14.  Many  wonls  that  are  usually  nouns  are  aomatimM 
tivea ;  aa,  — 

He  has  a  gold  watch. 
This  is  a  nimmer  hotel. 


u  Ddjeo- 


16.  The  noun  to  which  u  adjective  nlMei  is  aometimee  omitted ;  ■•,  — 

"  Ftw./eu  shall  part  where  maay  meet." 

"  Blessed  are  Uu  uKrct/M/  *«  they  shall  obtain  meicv  • 
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«r  •nbordinate  cUuiw;  u.— 

"  W/iicA  witnMs  •»/»  li«  ■«» '» •»" '' " 
"  W«  know  Willi  niEiter  laid  thy  keel." 

Wh.n  a»ea  to  inttoduM  qnwtion..  they  u.  dW  '"•"'f'}'!*!^ 
tiT«.    When  u«d  to  introdac.  .abordin.t.  ol.o«.,  they  .r«  caU«l  Omjane- 

tW*  UJtCtlTH. 


i:.  The  following  »djectlT»i  are  compared  irregalarly :  - 


Posrr. 
Good 
Bad  ) 
Kvil  [ 
111    ) 
Little 
Mnch  ) 
Mauji  ( 
[Forthi 
Far 

Fore 


COHMB. 

Iiettet 


less 

more 

furtlier 
fartlier 

former 


beat 


leaet 

most 

fhrthestt 
farthest 

(flrxt 

(  foremost 


Poor. 
Late 

Near 

Old 

[In] 

[Oot] 

[I'P] 


(later 
(latter 


Solder 
elder 


cater 
upper 


BoruL 

C  lateat 

jlaat 

(  nearest 

i  next 

\  oldest 

I  eldest 

(  iiimost 

\  innermost 
(  outmost 
(  ontermojtt 
uppernntst 


18.   When  parsing  an  adjective,  mention ; 


1    The  Kind whether  desiriptive,  unmbering,  qnantitatire,  de- 
monstrative, interrogative,  or  conjnnctive. 

2.  TheCempariwm.  .  .whether  it  is  a  positive,  a  comparative,  a  super- 

lative,  or  an  invariable  -orm. 

3.  The  Belatieii  ...  that  is,  name  the  word  it  modiflefc 


EXAMPLE  OF  PARSING. 

"  wm  child  mould  harm  this  •wtitat  singtr  of  the  gromt" 
•What  i«  ■"  adjective,  interrogative,  invariable;  modifying  "  child." 

thi.  is  an  adjective,  demonstrative,  invariable;  modifying  "  singer." 

Bwaeteat  '  '  'i,  an  adjective,  descriptive,  superlative  form;  modifying  ".ioger." 
tke  is  an  adjective,  demonstrative,  invariable;  modifying  "grove." 
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LESSON   164^ 
Pftne  the  adjectivfs  in  th**  follow  iny  HintencM,— 

1.  The  new  erraii(l<boy  was  tidy,  cheerful,  and  bright. 

2.  Along  both  banks  arc  beLutitul  shaded  walks;  and  near  the  null  are  two 
Jittlt^  ii«laiid!i  covered  witli  stately  treei*. 

:i.   The  rallied  crag  of  Drachvnfels  Irownn  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Khiiip. 

4.  S4>in(>  fell  by  llie  way^idt'. 

5.  N'rnrly  seventeen   reiiturien  had  rolled  nway  before  the  rity  of  Pompeii,  all 
vivid,  with  undimmed  hue»i,  wafi  disinterred  fmm  its  slUnt  tomb. 

a.  Of  all  sad  wonU  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are,  **  It  might  have  bean." 


LESSON   166. 
Parse  the  adjectives  in  Lesson  120. 

LESSON   196. 
Parse  the  adjectives  in  LeHson  122. 

PRONOUNS.    C8«  w.  «7-70.] 

19.  The  Poioiltl  Prononni  are  fw>   named  because  they  diittiiigiiish  the 

three  [lersnna, — 

1.  The  perfon  s]jeiikiiig;  lienoted  by  /,  ni//,  »«",  etc.,  called  Fint  Penonal 
Prononni. 

2.  The  person  Hpuken  tu ;  denoted  by  thou,  thee,  you,  etc.,  called  Second 
Personal  Prononni. 

.*!.   The  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  denoted  by  he,  she,  it,  him,  Aer,  etc., 
called  Third  Penonal  Prononni. 

20.  A  pronoun  that  introduces  a  subordinate  clause  is  called  aConjnnotiTO 
or  Belativo  Prononn;  jw,  — 

I  saw  the  Ud  who  saved  the  train. 


The  words  most  nomniouly  used  as  conjunctive  pronouns  are  who,  which, 
that,  and  what.  To  these  may  \*e  added  as  when  it  follows  '"  such "  or 
"same,"  and  but  when  it  intrmluces  an  adjective  clause. 
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SI.  Wban  tlM  pronomu  t0Ao,  toAieA,  and  mAoI  an  OMd  to  Mk  qnaatioM,  tbij 
an  callAd  laterrofatiTt  Proaoau ;  u,  — 

Whnt  ba*  that  gray-tiairt'd  prisoner  done  ? 


32.  The  (lemuulrative  words  thin,  fA«M,  cAof,  thou,  an  generally  used  m 
adjevtiven.  That  ii  alio  need  at  a  conjouction,  and  an  a  cunjuiutivc  pru- 
uuuti.  When,  however,  they  are  not  followed  by  uuuui  either  expreMed  or 
UDdentooil,  and  do  not  Introduce  subordinate  claoaea,  they  are  DamoutratiT* 
Pnnunme;  as,  — 

The  mounialnt  of  Aiia  are  larger  than  Mom  o(  Eoropt. 


23.    When  nuch  indetinite  worda  at  one,  mm,  otAflr,  anoCJUr,  titker,  mmAtr, 
are  nsad  inatead  of  nomu,  they  u«  called  ] 
Om  ought  to  know  om'<  own  aSaira. 


LESSON  167. 


Classify  the  pronouuB  in  the  following  aeutonoMf  — 

1.  He  remembere  what  he  heart. 

2.  He  who  dige  a  pit  for  another,  may  frM  Into  it  himself. 

3.  Kone  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

4.  IIiA  playing  wu  equal  to  that  of  some  who  are  considered  expert  al  tt. 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  the  soul  immortal  ? 
0.  We  respect  those  that  respect  themselves. 

7.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  Tery  different  from  those  of  the  poor. 

8.  No  one  can  tell  who  will  reap  what  one  sows. 

9.  What  is  this  life  of  ours  ? 

10.  Man  can  do  what  man  has  done. 

11.  Work  and  play  are  both  necessary  to  health;  this  gives  us  rest,  that  | 
■  energy. 

12.  We  cannot  feel  another's  w<te 

18.   Who  found  the  coat,  and  whose  is  it  ?  • 

14.  The  temperature  on  the  hills  is  lower  than  that  on  the  | 
16.  They  gave  the  sufferer  such  remedies  as  they  had. 

U,  "There  ia  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne." 
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14.  Th«  iiDmlier  uid  the  gemler  of  ■  pronuun  *fe  delemiliwd  b.  tlw  woid 
for  which  the  proiioim  itaotli. 

»8.   When  paning  ■  pruiinmi  inriitlon,  — 

1.  IkeKlal wlietlier  ptmiiial,  f.)i,juiiitive,  interrogative,  ilemon- 

Ktrative,  i.r  iiHitfliiitc.  If  it  is  a  (lenioiial  priilionn, 
mention  whi'ther  it  is  of  tlic  flint,  second,  or  thini 
|ier»in. 

.  whether  singular  or  plural. 

.  wliother  inasenliue,  feminine,  neuter,  or  commoiL 

.  whether  noniinaiive,  |>oem«ive,  or  objectir*. 

.  that  Is,  why  it  is  in  that  caae. 


»■  The  Xoalwr  . 
*•  IkeOtader.  . 

4.  Ike  OiM  ,  .  . 

5.  Ik*  MatiM . 


EXAMPLE  OF  PARSINa 
"  fVkat  iou  rte  Man  who  bfimijht  H  my  f" 

^**' '"  •  pronoun.  Interrogative,  lingular,  neoter,  objMtini 

"bject  of  "  floei  gay." 
'^ '•^  •   pronoun,  lonjuncllve,  lingular,  maacullne,  nootl- 

native;  subject  of  "brought."    Who  alto  inirodneat 

"••  adjective  clause  in  which  it  occurs. 
■ ha  pronoun,  third  personal,  singular,  neuter,  objeetin; 

object  of  '•  brought." 


LESSON   168. 

Parse  the  pronouns  in  Lesson  80. 

LESSON  ie9. 
Pane  the  pronouns  in  Lesson  119. 

LESSON   170 
Parse  the  pronouns  in  lesson  187. 


IM 
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VtRH.   [«« !*>»<••] 

36.  The  pwt  tanM  and  the  pul  piirtiiiple  of  all  the  nrbe  lu  the  l*>. 
goage  except  about  two  Imiidred  are  fiiriiii'd  l.v  luhliiig  1  or  ed  to  the  preacnt 
(•DM  fonn  '  at,  — 

I  love ;  I  loved ;  I  have  loved.    I  talk :  I  ttlktd;  I  have  lalkad. 

Verba  that  form  their  pant  tonee  and  paat  participli  in  tliie  way  are  mii  to 
heBtfilu. 

Verba  that  do  not  form  tlii'ir  pn»i  tcinc  and  piwt  pnniiiple  bjr  adding  d  or 
•d  to  tlie  present  tentte  form,  are  callfd  Irrafular ;  hk,  — 

I  run;  I  ran;  1  have  run.  I  Ihiiik;  I  tliought;  1  liave  thought.  1  itrive;  I 
strove:  1  have  itriveii. 


LESSON   171. 

Write  the  regular  verlw  iii  l.rRson.s  8S  ami  (K!  in  one  column,  and 
the  irrt'giilar  verbs  in  antillii'i. 

EMPHATIC,  NEGATIVE,  AND  INTERROGATIVE  FORMS. 

S-.  A»  an  independent  verli.  d»  is  nse.!  with  the  meaning  of  i^rfom  ;  as, 
"  He  rfoes  his  work  well."  As  an  iiuxiliarv,  do  does  not  hnie  this  r  -aniug, 
bnt  is  used  for  three  different  pur|K»ies,— 

1.  To  express  emphasis  ;  ss,  — 

"Do  try."     "IrfiV/lry."     "  He  i«)«  study." 

The  verb-phrase  thus  formed  is  lalled  the  emphatic  form  of  the  verb. 

2.  To  bring  in  the  word  not ;  as,  — 

"  He  did  not  Isil."    "  I  *>  not  dec  .ve." 

The  verl>-phrase  tit  •-  formed  is  called  the  nagatlTe  form  of  the  verb 

8.  To  aak  a  question  ;  as,  — 

«  Dili  you  study  your  lesson  V  '•     "Of  you  see  him  ?  " 

The  verb-phrase  thus  formed  is  called  the  intarrotatiTe  form  of  the  to*. 
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LSSBON   178. 

Tao  Aoordii  three  Wwws  in  imicIi  of  the  following  Mntenceti,  Ul, 
for  eiiiphtwU,  ^11(1,  with  not  tu  deny  the  stAtemtnt,  3d,  to  change  the 
statement  to  a  queHtioii,  — 


Slow  attd  ftteady  wiiin  the  rm-f. 

VV)'  iici|uire  knowledge  by  pativiii  >iui).v. 

t'l)«  toldMrii  (4eyed  Ihf  urdcr  promptly. 

.Adversity  tnrfi  a  inan'i'  friend". 

(*uHtuin  rendert*  the  ft-flitiK"  blunt  and  callow. 

Ambition  urf^ed  hiin  forwanl. 

He  always  tmtk  time  to  do  liip  1>ent. 

Low-born  men  like  to  lord  it  itv«r  tliejr  luburdinalci, 

tie  stood  timi  In  spile  of  opfiuiiitiiii). 

He  serres  liia  party  best  wliti  *Kr\v*  his  cuunir}-  iiest- 


VOICE. 


28.    A  statement  may  often  lie  made  in  two  ways,  — 


1.  With  a  Terb  ihowing  what  a 
penon  or  thing  doea,  ai.— 
Kverylrady  renptvts  a  learned  man. 
John's  d\]if(tnct  jiUngfit  the  teacher. 

The  waves  have  bifieti  Ilic  twnl. 
Mary  toill/et'l  the  pigeons. 


9.  With  a  verb  showing  what  ii 
done  to  a  penon  or  thing,  as,  — 
A  teamed  man  if  retiievted  byeverybotly 
The  teacher  was  plenied  with  .lohn'o 

diligence. 
The  boat  kai  been  fnvken  by  the  wave-. 
The  pif^ons  vtUbefttfhy  Mary. 


The  forme  of  the  Torb  need  when  the  inbjeet  denotes  the  doer  of  the 
action  are  ealled  the  AotiiTe  Toiee ;  the  forms  used  when  the  sabject  denotes 
the  objeet  of  the  aetion  are  called  the  Passive  Voiee. 


LESSON   178. 

Write  tbe  following  sentences,  changing  the  voice  of  the  verbs. 
Enclose  each  aotive  voice  form  in  brackets,  and  each  passive  vou» 
form  in  parenthesen.  — 

1.  Waving  f^in  rnvered  the  Helds. 

2.  Thie  moon  is  hidden  by  clouds. 

8.  Sorrow  is  liglitened  by  sympathy. 
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4.  Itjt  hu  eortrcd  tb«  crumbllntc  wall*. 

6.  tTfrtrlnift  wu  »«tll«il  by  thr  RiiKlii>h. 
i.  I'lticnl  labfir  will  tunqu«r  many  tliftli'ultlM. 

7.  The  hM¥«iitt  itvcUn  tb«  flory  u(  UoU. 

8.  M«l«U  an  •xpaiitlwl  by  hMt. 
it.  Th«  prudent  never  wiKte  time  or  inoiifty. 

•i>.  I*ariii  wa«  bpHlirgeil  by  the  PrinMiiaiii  in  18T1- 

11.  The  contuni  dropplnff  of  water  will  wear  away  a  i 

IS.  Louiilasa  was  »(>ld  by  France  in  1S03. 

IS-  That  luy  hai  been  rarvetl  by  a  8wiitii  peaiant.  _ 

14.  Th«  teacher  advlMd  the  boy  to  rvtnrii. 

1ft.  Tb«x  explained  to  him  the  duty  of  confiMitng  u\*  fauha. 

It.  The  bttrial-place  of  ftloKii  wan  never  known  by  the  Jfwt. 

IT.  Tb«  palart  was  piarde<l  by  x-\.Lyi  of  Jm  Una. 


99.  If  tri«  p«Mfva  TOica  forma  In  tha  laat  leaaoD  »n  ex«mln*(l,  H  win  ba 
notload  that  each  of  them  coutAina  a  part  of  the  verb  \t  and  the  pMt  pwti- 
ciplo  of  a  tranaitive  verb. 

.30.  Aa  intraiiffitivn  verba  do  not  take  object*  after  them,  it  foUowN  that 
tliey  caDD  v  ue  awd  in  the  paaaiTe  vt^ce.  Some  verba  ufiially  Intraiiaitive, 
however.  Iieoome  tranttitive  hy  the  help  of  prapoeitlooa  and  have  pamive 
Toll     .oriTiM ;  aa,  — 

I'he  fpKfde  wtrt  *lUf)04td  i^'by  the  audlonetr. 
He  wotjteifl  nt  by  his  Riddy  companions. 

31.  Wlicii  the  voice  of  the  verb  in  a  sentence  containing  an  objevtiva 
complement  ix  clinnged  from  the  active  to  the  passive,  the  objective  compla- 
mentthen  becomes  n  Nnbjpctivc  complement ;  aa^  — 

AcTIVK  VoicK.    The  committee  appointed  him  chairman. 
PAaarvE  Voice.    He  wan  appointed  chairman  <by  the  committal^. 


LESSON   174. 


Writfl  the  following  senteticeH  after  changing  the  voioe  of  tb# 
verbs.     Mark  the  analyniR,  — 

I.  Friendship  should  be  ^trenjcthened  -by  advent^. 

5.  Somebody  will  attend  to  thi<i  matter. 
I.  The  lower  animals  do  not  need  tools. 

4.  Everrbody  ^onaiderg  him  an  imfjortfir. 

6.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 


Afl'KMUX. 
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$.  IIU  mother  cntrvaM  him  to  lurMltf  hi*  avll  w^^ 

T.  Tha  KtiilltiiMn  named  the  hone  Llifhtfoot. 

8.  Th«  p«t>pt«  m«(lt*  William  their  kluK> 

9.  Henry  ■pike  in  the  man  a  moment  aifo. 

iChiintci!  Id  ami  1 1  in  two  wayn.) 

10.  rhry  offiTrd  tilt*  man  a  larK«  rrwaril. 

It.  Mr.  Etruwn  proniiiM  him  a  Kitualiin). 

W.  Mr.  Joiien  itainteil  the  hnimc  white. 

|:i.  We  iimaitter  ''''n  a  Hnf  playi>r. 

14.  llie  jailer  rail.  :  foraliKhl. 

Ik  Knry  patriot  will  defend  the  flag  of  hli  e 


LESSON   \75. 

Write  tlie  active  \o\w  forum  in  one  roliiiiiti,  iiiid  the  pamive  voice 
forms  ill  miotlKM-,  — 

Shall  give,  am  given,  shall  be  driven,  ateale,  will  tak<',  in  being  worn,  liax  been 
•een,  drove,  wan  doing,  were  blown,  had  been  elain,  timl,  iihall  have  Itecn  fed,  will 
build,  have  told,  move,  will  be  .  yt,  were  hurt,  are  tultiitg,  will  have  read,  wan 
being  built,  have  been  paid,  nliall  telt,  am  tending,  will  have  tteen  Mtld,  am  loot, 
were  paid,  had  caught,  k««*|i,  le  wrttlngt  will  learn,  wan  hit,  han  been  told,  bend, 
ia  winning,  had  been  worn,  will  have  eat,  were  being  made,  will  be  held,  han 
frosen,  may  cut,  had  been  done. 


MOOD. 

3!l.  The  fomu  of  the  verb  that  are  used  to  nmke  dire*  t  iitatementa  atid  to 
aak  (lueattona  are  called  the  lodlMtiTe  Kood ;  w,  — 

The  iiinl  tinfft.     />iV/  you  Utit  the  door 7 

3.'t.   The  forma  ot  the  verb  that  expren  commanda  and  requeata  arc  railed 
the ImperattTe  Kood;  aa, — 
Stand  aside.     Dart  to  do  right. 

The  Hubject  of  a  rerh  in  the  impemtive  mood  is  always  then  or  yum,  and 
ta  not  generally  expressed. 


A  traositive  verb  hiu*  two  imperative  forms ;  an  iutraniltive  verb  has  but 
one;  a^  — 

-,       ...  I  Drive.  Activk. 

I  Be  drivao.     Passitk. 
/N(r«ififift>«,      Sleep. 
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34.  When  we  make  a  conditional  or  a  concewive  statement,  we  niaj 
convej  the  idea  that  we  do  so  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument  hj  uning 
certain  forms  of  the  verb  called  the  SabjoiiotiTe  Mood;  as, — 

If  he  wrrt  wise  [condition]  he  would  act  differentty. 

Though  he  itrivt  day  and  night  [i-unv(!!>!<ioi)]  he  will  not  succeed. 

The  subjunctive  forms  differ  from  the  iinlioative  forms, 
1 .    In  not  having  singular  endings,  q»,  — 

If  he  f/(i,  I  will  never  forgive  him. 
If  I  wtrt  he,  I  would  accept  the  offer. 

3.  In  the  use  of  ha  instead  of  i«,  am,  are  or  art ;  M.  ^ 

If  he  bt  guilty,  he  belies  hit*  whole  life. 

If  they  fte  deceived,  their  companions  will  help  them. 

3.  In  the  use  of  the  nuxiliariesihonldand  woqU^  aa, — 

If  I  tkould  go,  he  would  kill  me. 

If  he  tihould  return,  his  friends  loould  rejoice. 

Should  and  voald  have  other  usefl  besides  serving  as  snbJDnctiTe  aux- 
iliaries,  hut  in  a  sentence  expressing  a  Huppositiou,  they  convey  the  idea 
of  uncertainty  and  are  employed  for  that  purpwe  in  both  the  ronditton  and 
the  conclasion. 

A  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  wish ;  as,  «• 
I  wish  he  were  here. 


LESSON   176. 


How  do  the  verba  printed  in  italics  differ  from  the  corresponding 
indicative  forms  ?    Analyze  the  sentences,  — 

1.  'Diough  he  b%  dead,  yet  shall  he  live. 

2.  If  fortune  terve  me,  I  'II  requite  this  kindness. 
•1.   1  wish  I  wti'€  well. 

4.  Be  it  ever  so  humUe,  there  *i  no  place  like  boms. 

5.  If  he  wtrt  generous,  he  wottld  ktip  me. 

6.  Even  if  he/ai/,  he  will  not  despair. 

7.  If  I  should  tell  you,  you  vHjutd  scaivf  ly  believt  it. 

8.  If  he  vrere  to  swearto  it,  I  should  not  brlieve  it. 
I.  1(  he  should/ait,  many  voutd  iitff'ev. 
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10.  If  it  ht  thou,  bid  me  come  to  Ihce. 

11.  Tliciuf^U  liauiljuttt  ill  hand,  the  wiiked  shall  nut  go  unpuDubed 

12.  If  tliin  were  true,  he  would  not  tltny  it. 

13.  He  irould he  a  ispendthrift,  if  he  ict't  lich. 

14.  Though  he  nhiy  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

15.  If  he  should  my  that,  he  would  rtptni  it. 

16.  Thuugh  he  should  injure  me,  1  icould  still  Ittve  hhn. 

17.  If  he  were  goiny,  he  would  be  here  by  tliis  time. 

18.  Thoiij;h  I  should  dit  with  lliee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee. 
lU.  If  the  townAe  besiefftd,  the  inhabitants  will  suffer. 

35.  The  forma  of  the  verb  prevcaed  by  to,  either  expressed  or  ander 
stood,  are  called  the  InfiaitiTe  Mood.     (Fg.  90.) 

Indicative,  iinperativo,  and  suhjniictive  forms  arc  used  only  as  simple  predi 
catrit.  Intlnitive  forms  iire  never  uxed  a»  predicates,  but  they  are  used  in 
every  other  part  of  the  fit-ntent'e  except  the  indirect  object ;  as,— 

1.  SUUJRCT.     /"->  e/v  is  human. 

2.  Enl.  or  Kunj.    A  deMiv  tu  rrcfl  impelled  him  forward. 
.1.    SUBJ.  CoMr.     To  see  is  to  belitre. 

4.  v^iMKCT.    A  brave  imui  does  not  fear  U>  die. 

6.  L  M..  OF  Object.     He  has  an  ambition  to  rule. 
tt.  Orj.  Comp.     I  iir^<>d  him  to  submit. 

7.  Extension.     H.  '  ame  fo  ««  tbe  f<port8. 

36.  Several  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  that  are  used  u  participlM  tn  used 
also  as  noun».     They  may  be  the,  — 

1.  SttbJMt ;  as,  —  lieadinff  h\  twilight  tires  the  eyes. 

2.  Bobj.  Comp. ;  as,  —  Making  pntniises  is  not  txeping  them. 

3.  Objeot;  as, —  Everybody  dislikes /^tftii^  falsely  arcuMi/, 

4.  Obj.  of  Prop. ;  as,  —  We  can  improve  by  imitating  good  examples. 
When  so  used  they  are  eal^  Oemndi. 

Participles  and  gerunds  may  be  modified  by  adverbs  or  adverbial  phnuw, 
and  if  transitive,  may  be  followed  by  objects;  as, — 

r>i>*  vou  hear  of  hiit  winmng  a  prize  this  term'/ 

Quickly  seizing  the  man's  arms,  be  held  him  till  an  officer  arrived. 


LESSON   177. 

Point  out  the  partio-ip]e.<t  and  the  genmdfi  in  the  foUowi^  i 
tonoM,  and  name  tiieir  modifiers  and  ohjeete,  — 
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1.  Slwpliig  wundly  itrangthens  the  nen-ei. 

a.  She  wu  fond  of  being  •dnijred. 

3.  Night  coming  on,  we  returned  to  the  tent. 

4.  By  (topping  the  horaea  luddeniy,  he  threw  the  mm  o«  the  mtL 
:.  The  lady  ttanding  by  the  window  i>  an  arti»t. 

6.  Of  mailing  many  boolia  there  in  no  end. 

7.  Seeming  good  is  not  being  good. 

8.  They  found  him  sitting  under  a  tree  reading  a  booli. 
0.  I  am  tired  of  doing  this  woric . 

10.  Giving  them  money  does  not  satisfy  them, 

il.  He  heard  the  birds  singing  gayly  in  tlie  trees. 

12.  The  king    having  approved  of   the  plan,  the  men    were  Dot  low   in 
executing  it.  . 

1.3.  He  was  disappointed  at  your  going  away. 

U.  I  saw  the  thief  climbing  over  the  wall. 

Ifi.  No  good  can  come  of  your  doing  that. 

)«.  The  boy  was  ashamed  of  having  been  seen  in  such  company. 

3-.  A  form  of  the  verb  containing  the  auxiliary  haTe,  or  iu  paat  tenM 
kad,  IS  called  a  Pntaat  form,  because  it  denotes  compltitd  action ;  aa,  — 
They  turn  mvght  the  horse.    .Tohn  had  Ut  it  out. 

A  form  of  the  verb  containing  the  ending  iag  ia  called  a  PrectwiiTe  form 
because  it  denotea  amiimtd  action  (  as,  — 

She  it  $inging.     They  irerc  being  taught. 

A  form  of  the  verb  containing  both  the  auxiliary  luTa  and  the  ending  ia* 
»  calieil  a  Pa««et  ProgTMaiTe  form,  because  it  comhinea  the  ideaa  of  com- 
pleteness  and  continuance ;  as,  — 

She  hat  bttn  Mwing.    I  have  bttn  Btutfging. 

A  form  of  the  verb  containing  neither  the  luxiliary  hav*  nor  the  ending 
i^  ia  called  an  latalalta  form,  becauae  it  doea  not  denote  either  complete- 
neaa  or  continuance ;  aa,  — 

Henty  iptaki  dialinetly.    John  helped  his  mother. 

LESSON   178. 

Writ*  in  separata  colamna  the  indeflnite,  progMaaive,  perfect,  and  perfect 
progreaaive  forma,  — 

See,  am  seeing,  has  seen,  bars  baan  seeing,  has  been  seen,  is  seeing,  saw,  hare 
aeea,  shall  see,  had  eeen,  an  seeing,  seea,  was  seeing,  haa  been  seeing,  had  been 
seen,  were  seeing,  seeet,  art  being  eeen,  shall  be  seen,  am  being  seen,  have  been  aaen. 


APPi:x/>i.\.  J5y 

win  IM,  am  Hen,  ihall  be  eeeing,  had  been  aeeing,  hadst  been  seen,  are  being  seen, 
will  be  teen,  shall  have  been  eeeing,  will  have  seen,  were  being  seen,  were  seen 
wilt  have  been  seeing,  was  seen,  shall  have  been  seen,  are  seen,  hadst  been  seeing' 
IS  seen,  will  be  seeing,  shall  have  seen,  is  being  Men,  will  have  been  seeing,  wns 
being  seen,  will  have  been  seen. 

38.  A  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  Kumber  as  its  subject.    (Pg.  77.) 
»9.   When  the  suliject  of  a  verb  is  '•  I  "  or  "  we,"  the  verb  is  g.-  -l  to  lie  in 
the  Fint  Fenon;  when  it  is  "thou"  or  "you,"  the  verb  is  .snid  i„  !«■  in 
the  eeeond  Fenoa ;  when  it  is  any  other  word,  the  verb  is  said  to  bo  in  the 
Thbrd  Penon. 


LESSON   179. 

What  are  the  number  and  the  person  of  each  verb  in  the  following 
sentences? — 

I.  I  go.  2.  He  sings.  3.  Thou  sleepest.  4.  We  work.  5.  You  rend  B  It 
broke.  7.  Frank  is  here.  8.  James  has  a  cane.  (I.  Tlie  bovs  were  liro.l 
10.  John  and  Roy  have  come.  U.  Either  Marv  or  Jane  will  go.  12  I  ovi..t 
thou  me?  n.  Every  boy  and  girl  has  one.  14.  Vou  will  reap  a.«  yo„\ow 
15.  Neither  the  boy  nor  the  girl  has  returned.  16.  I  am  the  man.  17.  The 
bravery  of  the  soldiers  was  applauded.  18.  Come  here.  VJ.  If  I  were  well  I 
would  go.  20.  Were  you  sick?  21.  Are  they  ready?  22.  "  We  agree  "  s'av 
they.    23.  Go  on.  "     •        . 

♦0.  When  we  mention  in  order  the  various  forms  of  a  verb,  we  are  said 
to  coniugate  it. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  SUK. 

Pmscii'Ai.  I'lRTR,  ie«.  law,  aeen. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Active  Voice.  Paaaive  Voice. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

Present  Inuefinite. 

Sing.  1,  See.  5/n.,.  i.  am  aeen. 


2.  leest. 
Phir.   I.  a.  3.  see. 


2.  art  seen. 

3.  is  seen. 
Plur.   1.  a.  3.  are  seen. 
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Smg,  1.  un  seeing. 

9.  art  Meing. 

3.  is  fleeing. 

Plur,   1.  S.  S.  unseeing. 


PmBflKHT  PsOORltBlTB. 

Sing. 


1 .  am  being  seen. 

2.  art  being  neeo. 
.1.  w  lifEng  Been. 

Plar.    1 .  3.  3.  are  being  seen. 


a.   haft  seen. 

3.   has  seen. 

Plwr,    1.  S.  3.   have  seen. 


PRKBENT   PrRFUCT. 

have  seen.  ^in^. 


Plm: 


1.  have  been  seen. 

2.  host  been  seen. 

3.  haH  lieen  seen. 

1 .  2.  3.  have  been  Boea. 


Phesent  Perkect  Paoohksbive. 


Sing.  1.  have  been  i«eeing. 

2.  hattt  been  -teeing. 

3.  has  l<een  s&uii.g. 
Plwr,   \.  3.  3.  have  been  xeeing. 


PAST   SYSTEM. 


8mg.  1.  saw. 

2.  saweat. 

3.  saw. 
Plwr.  1.  2.  3.   saw. 


Vast  Indefinite. 
Sing. 


1.  was  seen. 

2.  wast  seen. 

3.  was  seen. 
PInr.    t.2.  3.  were  seen. 


Pabt  Progrbssite. 


Sing.  I.  was  seeing. 

2.  wast  seeing. 

3.  was  seeing. 
Plwr,   I .  S.  3.  were  seeing. 


Sing.  I .   was  being  seen. 

2.  wnst  )>eing  seen. 

3.  was  being  seen. 
Plwr.   1.2,3.   were  being  seen. 


Sing.  1.  had  seen. 

S.  hadstseen. 

3.  ha^  seen. 

Pl».   I.  2. 3.  had  seen. 


Pabt  Prbfrct. 

Sing. 


1.  had  been  seen. 

2.  hadst  been  seen. 

3.  had  been  seen. 
Plur.  1.  2.  3.  had  been  seen. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


ArPENDIX. 
Pa«t  Ferfect  Prourmitb. 
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1.  had  been  seeing. 

2.  Imdst  hf>eu  seeing;, 
3-  had  been  seeing. 

1.  2.  3.  had  been  seeing. 


FirnTRE  SYSTEM. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Si'hij, 


Plur. 


Shig. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1  ■   nhall  see. 

2.  w  ilt  see. 

3.  will  see, 
1.   shall  Kee. 

'■  3.   will  see. 


FuTruK  Indbkinitb. 

'Sin;/. 

Plur. 

FlTTCRB    PnOiMtESSIVE. 


1.  shall  be  Been. 

2.  wilt  be  Been. 

3.  will  be  seen. 
I-  »hiill  l>e  seen. 

2. 3.  will  be  ueeu. 


1.  shall  l)e  seeing. 

2.  wilt  Ite  seeing. 

3.  will  lie  seeing. 
1.   shall  he  seeing. 

2.  3.    will  1«  seeing. 


3 

1. 

S.  3. 


Filiiill  Iiiivc  ><epii 
wilt  liiive  IS.  eiK 
will  huve  seen. 
shall  have  seen, 
will  have  seen. 


I'ltitre  Perfbct. 

Sitiq, 


Plm 


1-  shall  ha^ebeen  seen. 

2.  wilt  have  been  seen 

3.  will  have  been  set 
1.   shall  have  been  sei 

2.  3.  will  have  been  seen. 


FiTURK  Perkbct  Peoorebsite. 


1.  shall  have  been  seeing. 

2.  wilt  have  been  seeing. 

3.  will  have  been  seeing. 
I.  shall  have  been  (teeing. 

2.  3.  will  have  been  seeing. 
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BnbjonotlTe  Mood. 


PRESKNT  SYSTEM. 


I'rrsrnt  Indkiinitk, 
Sing,  and  Plur.   1.2.3.   see.  Sin;/,  and  Plur,   l.S.  3.  ben 


Sing.  1.  BhonlU  see. 

2.  f>hoiiMst  see. 

3.  HhotiM  see. 
Ptur.    1.2.3.  sliuuld  f*ee. 


Sinff. 


1.  should  he  Keen. 

2.  shouldst  tx!  Heen. 

3.  should  he  seen. 
Plur.   1.3-3.  should  be  seeu. 


I'HKMICNT    PlIOORESIITS. 

Sing,  and  Plur.    1.2.3.    he  seeing. 

<  'inH/n'inid  Form* 

Sing.  1.  aliouhl  Ik*  Bceiny:. 

2.  shonldft  be  seeing. 

.T.  should  Ik-  seeing. 

Plw.   I.  2.  3.  should  be  seeing. 

l*RB9EXT    PeRFKCT. 

Sing.andPlar.  1.2.3.  have  seeu.     Sing,  and  Plur.  1.2.3.  havebeonseeiL 


Compound  Form. 

Sing.           1.  should  have  seen.  Sing.          1.  should  have  heen  seen. 

2.  shouldst  have  seen.  3.  shouldst  have  been  seen. 

3.  should  have  seen.  3.  should  have  been  seen, 
Phr.   1.8.3.  should  have  seen.  Plur.  1 . 2. 3.  should  have  been  seeR. 

>  Also  would  in  2  and  3. 


APPENDIX. 

PHEBBKT    PeRFKCT    PHiraREMITa. 

Sing.andPlur.  1.2.3.  have  Wen  seeing. 
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i.'onif>oiiud  Form. 
1.  should  have  lu-eii  Mcviiig. 
3.  fihoulilflt  linve  liei-ii  Kceiiig. 
3.  nhuiild  liiive  lireii  seeing. 
l.S.  3.  shuulit  have  been  Hceiug. 


PAST  SYSTEM. 

Past  Im>gfinitb. 

Sing.  1 .  were  seen. 

2.  wert  seen. 

•1.  were  seea. 

Pinr.    1.2.3.  were  seen. 

Past  Pihmbk8«ivk. 

Sirtt).           1.  were  l>e)ng  seen. 

2.  wert  being  seen. 

3.  were  bein^  neen. 
Plur.   1.2.3.  were  being  spen. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Shg,  and  Plur.  2.   See.  Sinf/.  and  Plur,  2.    lie  seen. 


Infinitive  Mood. 


PrfattU,  to  gee. 

Pretent  Progreaaive,       to  be  neeing. 
Pr^stnt  Perfect,  to  have  seen. 

/Vet.  Per/.  Proffr*$»vtf  to  hare  been 
•Ming. 

11 


to  be  seen. 


to  bare  been  i 
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PartlolplM  or  GtonmAi. 

PrumUf  HeiDg.  being  seen. 

Ptrjhet,  hariug  seen.  hKvlog  been  Men. 

Per/.  f*rogrm»iv$t  bevlng  Iteen  seeing. 

Pant.  eeen-i 

41 .   Wben  parsing  e  rerb,  mention,  — 

I.  The  Kiad whether  tnasitire  or  intransitive,  regular  or  irregu* 

lar.    If  it  is  an  emphativ,  negative,  or  interrogative 

form,  mention  that  fact  aim, 

t.  The  Ttiee whether  active  or  passive. 

S.  The  Mood  ....'.  whether  indicative,  imperative,  subjunctive,  or  inflni- 

tivo.     If  it  is  a  participle  or  a  gerund,  mention  that 

fact  instead  of  the  inoud. 

4.  The  Traao whether  present,  pant,  nr  future.    If  it  is  a  progres- 

sive, |ierfe<'t.  »ir  perfect  progressive  form,  mention 
tliat  also. 

5.  TheVmnbor  .  .  .  whether  Hlngulnr  or  plural. 

6.  The  Feroon .  .  .  .whether  HrMt.  second,  or  tliird,.   If  it  is  sn  infini- 

tive, a  participle,  or  a  gerund  nothing  need  be 
said  alwut  tlie  numlier  and  the  person. 

7.  The  BolatiOB .  .  ■  that  is,  state  whether  it  agreoft  in  number  with  its 

sul>iect  or  nut;  or  if  it  is  an  infinitive,  a  participle, 
or  a  gerund,  mention  how  it  is  used  iu  the  sen* 
tence. 


EXAMPLE  OF  PARSING. 

*'  Coming  home  we  tiHtd  U>  ./t(  ahtml  of  Ifmr-,  htj  .fowiny  Ikejield.'* 

{Sdming is  a  ^erb,  intrsnfiiive,  irrepulsr,  active,  participle,  pre- 
sent ;  used  with  "  horn*  "  to  denote  time. 

tried i»  ■  verb,  transitive,   regular,  active,  indicative      Mt, 

plural,  first;  agreeinf;  in  number  with  "we." 

(0  nt is  »  v«'"b,  intransitive  in  this  sentence,  irregular,  i.        i, 

infinitive,  present;  object  of  "tried." 

^lOUiiig .  is  a  verb,  transitive,  regular,  actire,  gerund,  preaentt 

object  of  •*  by." 

■  Mot  UMd  ■■  a  gwuod. 
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Pkne  thfl  rerbt  in  the  following  sentence,  — 

1.  Even  A  feiitlitsr  tliowH  which  wny  the  wind  ii  blowiQ^ 

S.  I  am  ^ad  to  hor  of  your  havinf(  succeeded  so  well. 

.1.  lie  did  not  know  tbat  his  father  had  been  killed. 

4-  Oblige  me'  by  leavinf^  the  room. 

5.  I  "hall  be  glad  tu  know  when  you  return. 

6.  I>u  yon  know  where  he  has  gone  V  ^ 

7.  Ue  not  the  flnt  by  whoiu  the  new  is  tried. 

8.  I  fear  I  ihall  fail,  but  I  shall  make  the  attempt. 

9.  If  I  were  as  strong  as  I  waa  six  ym  agi>,  I  would  Join  them  quickly 
enough. 

10.  talking  out  of  the  winduw,  I  saw  a  crow  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  neit. 

11.  If  he  be  discreet,  he  will  succeed. 

la.  Though  he  flUI,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  casi  down. 


ADVERBS.    [Sm  pfs.  98-97.] 


42.   Some  adverhi)  ndmit  uf  comparison ;  af,-— 


Po> 

Coup 

Mr. 

Sweetly 

more  pw 

eetly 

most  8weetl). 

Mowit 

more  slowly 

most  slowl/. 

Faat 

fai*ter 

iaiiteat. 

43.  The  folluwiiiK  ure 

eoiiipare<l  irregulurlr:  — 

PW. 

Com' 

SUP. 

Pi» 

C<«p. 

Sot. 

Well 

letter 

beat 

Far 

farther 

fartheat 

BKllyl 
III       3 

worse 

WOFHt 

farther 

furthest 
(  nearest 
(next 

Much 

mure 

most 

nearer 

Little 

less 

least 

j     Late 

later 

laat 

44.    Besides  the  diflerent  kiuils  uf  adverbs  mentioutd  ou  page  95,  the  fol- 
lowiog  ilassi-  may  Ite  notired  ;  lutvt^rb*  ilisuatSttg, — 

B4«titi«|:  an.      twiti>.  \^\\\\\  again. 

Oftute  4nd  ItfMt ;  as,  —  wh>  ■  Wherefore,  therefore. 
Vaoertaiaty ;  as,  —  peVht^jH,  |)08aibly.  probably. 
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49.  Whan  ui  wivcrb  li  DMd  u>  introtlnre  >  •ubordinatit  >'Unw,  It  !•  Mid 
to  b*  Ooajoutln ;  lu,  — 

I  Mw  him  wktH  he  riime  in. 
H«  cAiiic  irhilt  yuu  wera  awty. 

46.  Sntli  plirimeii  an,  — u(  /fnjM,  nt  all,  in  lAort,  a<  //rt,  djf  >r,  o/.yow,  «' 
lartji,  6y  mil/  *.»,  i"  i/rnrral,  at  rtttidom,  do  not  differ  very  much  from  com- 
pound wonl»  like  bt/onhimd,  ortrkead,  mmrlima.  They  eerve  the  pnr|Kilie  of 
•ingle  «dverb«,  aud  ra»y  lie  pamed  na  nuili. 


47.   Whfn  iHiriiing  An  adverb  mention,  — 
1.  The  Kind     . 


The  Comparison  ■ 
ThoXoUtion  .  . 


whetlier  deuiitiiig  manner,  time,  place,  degree, 
repetition,  unlrr,  cauw  And  effect,  uncertainty, 
interrogation.  iilHriiiutiou.  or  negation.  If  it 
iH  conjunetivo,  mention  tliiit  fact  alMo. 

wlietlier  it  in  a  poeitive,  a  compantive,  a  inper- 
lative,  or  an  invariable  form. 

that  ii«,  name  the  word  it  niodiflee. 


EXAMPLE  OF  PARSINQ. 

"In  gmtral  mtn  xitrh  mmt  fkttrfiiHy  mhtii  tkrt/  art  well  paid." 

In  gonoral ia  an  tdverb  of  time,  iuTnriable;  modifying  "  work." 

more  ehOilfully is  im  adverb  of  manner,  comparative  form;  modify- 
ing "  work." 
y^g]l in  an  adverb  of  time,  conjunctive,  invarialile :  modify- 
ing "  are  paid,"  and  introducing  the  clauw  in  which 

it  OCCUfK. 

^f^ is  an  adverb  of  manner,    positive  form;  modifying 

"are  paid." 


LESSON    181. 
Parse  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences,  — 

1.   Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

3.  How  old  wa»  l^ngfellow  when  he  died  V  3  *^    ,/-- 

3.  The  man  watched  below  while  the  boy  went  aloft.T^<C»-<j 

4.  Do  not^peak  quite  bo  fast,  and  you  will  pronounce  your  words  much  more 
distinctly.  ji-vIcAji 

5.  I  hav^been  thereBlkny  times  of  late,  but  f  shall  probably  not  go  again 


i\Jtr 


r-Ui*/    MjhaaOj^ 


r 


.l/7-/;.V/./.Y 
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6.  Harry  >ti  liiif>i«  wntt  repvnt  m  tfi*iin'. 

7.  Ht!  broke  tlio  I«w  wilfully,  mn\  tlMn-fni.  w»»  jit^tlv  puiiiihed. 

8.  A   very  in(|ui«itive   rtiilil   (.nit-   -fumlv  a*k^<l   n  wry  ncwly-lookinfc    man 
where  he  K^iiiTMlly  diiit>il. 

U.    liiimiMlliitnly  lliu  Hourly  -tarvt'tl  man  rt-i.tii-il  «>nii-wliai  .atily,  thoHgh  quite 
iharply,  iievfrtiiele«M,  ■•  NVur  anythiiij;  I  iiim   yi  I  t»  miI." 


CONJUNCTIONS.    i!»^  wp-  M)  Ktt^ 

Co  ordinstiBf  and  Isb- 


4R.   CuiijnnL-tioiirt  ari>  <iivi(l4-i|  into  twu  tins'**' 
ordinatiiiff. 


A  (N>ar(lliiiitiii|{(JunjniutiMii  i^  ..m-  tliat  juirw  mmin,  phrai^eii,  or  i  laisei 
of  the  Hi%iiie  kind  ;  ax, — 

John  nnil  jNineii  went  awiiy  togi'tlxr. 

Vou  will  Hiifl  ]|  ill  tilt!  lia-Hket  ««-  on  tlir  utile, 

lie  may  ^o,  but  I  miift  miiain. 

A  Kub-or()tiiuiiti}(  (  niijiiiictiini  i'^  one  that  iiitrwlucej*  a  BiilicidiDate  claiM 

She  M4IW  that  death  was  near. 
Ha  will  nut  shrink,  i/diity  vnlh. 

49.  Such  phrates  oa,  in  •inU,   tkut^  m>  that,  us  soon  a$,  hav«  the  iont  of 
cODJuuctious,  and  may  be  pampd  an  Mingle  wonln. 

50.  When  jrarsiug  a  Conjiinrtion  mention.  — 

1.  Th«  Kind whether  to-nrHiruitinp  nr  «uh ordinating.      If  it  is  a 

i-orre)fttivt>.  iiii-ntiun  that  fnt-t  also. 

2.  The  BeUtion  .  .  .  tlmt  is,  tell  wlmt  words.  phraseR,  or  tlauseiK,  it  »ui- 


EXAMPLE  OF  PARSING. 

*' Both  Georgt  nni/  thniy  started  vtry  enrly  in  the  mornint/  in  order  that  they 
■night Jinish  their  bufintu  and  return  btfurt  evening.'^ 

Both,  and are  t'"'i)mictionR,  co-ordinating,   correlat  >  onnerting 

"George"  ind  "Henry." 
in  OTd«r  that         .  .  is  a  phriH  conjanction,  aub-ordinatinft;  tonnecting   Uyt 

clauM  it  iatrodneen  with  the  re!<t  of  the  sentence. 
Aad is  a  conjnncttnnj  rn-^rdinatir.g;  .-onnectmg  the  sdverMi: 

claiues,  "  They  might  tinish  their  busineu,"  ati'i  "  They 

might  ret^pi  before  evening  " 
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LESSON    IBS. 

Pkne  (h«  ooiijuuctioo*  iu  the  following  HntoiMM,— 

1.  TiMjr  >ri  poor  bauuM  tbtjr  in  »tnv>KUt 

t.  Hi  u  happy,  bal  iht  li  mlMrabli. 

I.  Lori  not  tlMp  Iwt  thou  com*  to  poverty. 

4,  Oirt  m»  uith«r  poverty  oor  rkhw. 

5.  Ntlthtr  A  bomiwer  nor  a  lender  be. 
For  loan  oft  loeet  both  ilHlf  aod  friend. 

SHAKirBRK. 

t.  I  am  fond  of  loiterlnn  about  couulry  chuichae,  and  tbll  «M  to  diUgbtfullj 
•Itualad  that  it  frequently  attracted  nie.  —  iHViau. 

7.  I  am  the  more  at  eaiw  in  8ir  Koger'n  family,  bccauK!  it  conihu  of  lobar,  etlid 
penona;  (or  aa  the  liniKhl  in  tlie  beet  maiter  in  the  world,  he  leldom  ehangea  hia 
■arranta ;  and  a>  he  ii  beloved  by  all  about  him,  hie  lervanUi  never  care  (or  leaving 
him:  by  tUi  maane  hit  domeetlcn  are  all  In  yaara,  and  grown  old  with  their  matter. 
—  Apdibom.  ^ 

8.  .Sloth  makes  all  thinio  difllcult,  but  Induitry  all  eaay ;  and  ha  that  riuth  late 
muat  trot  all  day  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  butlnees  at  night;  while  Laaioaai 
totveU  so  slowly  that  Poverty  soon  ovartakee  hiu.  —  Kbahuh. 


PREPOSITIONS.   V-wn-»} 

51.  A  number  of  words  that  are  sumetimea  uaed  aa  adverbs,  an  aUo  UH 
aa  pf«po«ition».    Compare  the  uaea  of  balov  in  the  following  MnMncoa,— 


Man  wants  but  little  here  Mow, 
He  stands  bthvi  me  in  the  class. 


[Adverb.] 
[Preposition.] 


LESSON   188. 

1.  Whicli  of  the  worda  printed  iu  italics  are  adTetbs,  and  which 
■re  prepositions '.' 

1.  Loud,  »il*o«(,  the  tempest  thundered.  3.  »'i(*o»(  me  ye  can  do  nothing. 
3.  They  marched  proudly  akmg.  4.  The  captain  passed  aionj  the  line.  t.  Tom 
rtoodinfrwtt.  andJoe*»ii«rf.  «•  Get  thee »«»iiKf  me,  Satan,  7.  I  had  often  done 
ao  »»/or«.  8.  He  sat  h%fart  the  Ore.  ».  He  turned  it  oner.  10.  Put  it  oter  the 
door.  H.  He  want  dmm  the  hill.  19.  Sit  iown,  please.  IS.  AUmg  the  (Btb 
Ibay  tpad.    14.  Come  along,  please.     IS.  God  reigns  o4om.    1«.  Chariea  ia  o»om 
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RMljr.  IT.  Ai  Iht  bdloon  •mnilad,  Ihtjr  waml  Ihdr  lMiidl»rchM>  in  ihvir 
(ridlidl  tMMM.  II.  Il  aUndi  icamli  t  nprMilliiK  '^-  "*'  ''f>  •"'!  ''""'■I  "■  'ixl 
•wl,  (riiktdlhi  litlU  HiuirrDlii  •■  pUy.  *).  Ha  !•  la  Iht  num.  HI.  Tlu  lii.r.r 
ran  i/i>M  the  hill.  H.  I.M  ilom,  Rovir!  is.  lit  w«ot  ap  Ihe  n»l.  14.  Thr 
«r  lull/' Ihr  track.  W.  IIU  Iritndi  hav«  (onr  ;"  M.  Il  waa  purpk  ami  kuII 
a^'lAia  and  vtltiau.       87.   A  light  loil  cnvtrad  I'     m      luntalk. 

2.   (five  tli«  cu«  and  the  rrUtiuii  o(  each  ^muii  unil  |irunoiiii  in  tln' 
pireoediiift  M-iitvncea. 

98.    Bucli  phraiuiit  u  nrcmtimif  r ,,  ,u  ipiUf  «/",  on  btttiid,  in  rr»iMi-t  In,  lia>e 
(he  furce  uf  preiMMitiuiia,  luid  nii.v  tie  |>aned  aa  aiuglv  wunla. 

fts.  When  paniiif  a  pi'i-|>.-skl(in  inoiiiiuu, — 

.  that  ....  r:!.iiif  tl<<    Viiriin  'i     ...i.ncM. 


EXAMPLES  or    PARSING. 

"  fluring  Ihi  mrmii  I'l'lhrjliyl  ilnj  ../   ,<, pi,  mh, ,■   irr   i»«(  m  ioari  ft< 
(raa^purf." 

Owieg iii  a  prfiwiitlitm,  ctinn«tii)j{  "  vrenl   '  and  "evening." 

e( in  a  prepufition,  i'oiiii«rtiti^  "rveniiifi  " 'iiid  **dar." 

e* i"  a  preponillon,  connei-tiiiK  "  dav  "  fciid  "  S«pt«mbar." 

es  beard is  a  praponition,  cnnii«clin|[  *'  went "  and  "  transport.* 


LESSON   184. 
Pane  the  iireiio.iitiiiiiH  in  I..eaaon  114. 


LESSON   185. 

Pane  the  prepositioiis  in  I<e.saoii  123. 


INTERJECTIONS.    [Stepf.  lOt.! 

64.  Ad  interjectu.ii  JM  parsed  by  merely  namiag  it. 
ExaMFU.     "  Mu!  I  an  lost." 
Alaa is  ail  interjection. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  TABULAR  PARSING. 


"Alu!  my  dear,  weeping  bitterly  may  eaiw!  tlie  pressure  in  the  hreut,   but  it 
pannot  right  the  wrongs  dotie  to  the  departed/' 


nou. 

Oust. 

8o>-Cuu. 

routs. 

Alu 

iDteij. 

my 

pron. 

Mpen. 

iing.,eoni  ,  poas. 

deer 

noun 

vouuuon 

ring.,  com.,  nom. 

ineplDg 

T«rb 

intraD. ,  irreg. 

active,  gerund,  pre^^. 

bllterl; 

Mlrerb 

of  manner 

poflttive  form 

^ 

«rb 

intnn.,liTeg. 

act,,  Indlc,  pwB.,  ulng. 
3d. 

««. 

Ti-rb 

tran.,  reg. 

act  ,  infill.,  prewnt 

the 

ft^jectlTe 

(iemouiitratife 

Invariable 

preHun 

noun 

(■onimon 

sing,  Di'Utcr,  n^f. 

in 

prep. 

the 

ftdJectiVH 

.iemonitmtiTe 

invitriabl« 

breut 

noaD 

Gominon 

sing ,  neuter,  obj. 

but 

CODJ. 

ra^nlin. 

it 

proo. 

ajpen. 

ring.,iieuter,  noni. 

eiLDnot 

Terb 

Intran.,  irreg. 

act ,  indie,  pres.,  sing. 
3d. 

tight 

verb 

tnin,,  reg. 

act.,  infln.,  prw. 

tlM 

adjective 

(l«nioniitnitlvi> 

invariable 

wroDgs 

Doun 

roninxm 

plor.,  nf^uter,  objj. 

done 

verb 

traD.,lmg. 

paw.,  participle,  pan*. 

to 

prep 

tbt 

MUeetin 

iDWlabW 

deputed 

•dUeetiTc 

descriptive 

Invariable 

niodlf>ln([  "dfiir." 
nom,  of  "aililresR." 
nnhy  of  "may  ea«."' 
uiudifyiug  "wM-plng." 
agrtfelng  In   number  wittt 

"  wi-eping." 
complement  of  "  may." 
modifying  "  prewure." 
ol^t  of-'ean." 
connecUug  "preiwurti"  and 

"breast," 
modifying  "  lirea^t '' 
otfieet  of  "ill." 
connecting  the  two  clauns. 
subject  of  •'  cannot  right." 

:  elng  in  Dumber  with  "  it.'* 

(iOki[>lpiii«nt  of  "  riiin;(it." 

modifying  "  wrong*." 

object  of"  right." 

mudlf>iDg  "  wrongs," 

connectlnn  ''done"  and  "  per- 
w.  ■■  ;nDd<ntood>. 

modifying  "  penon  "  (under- 
stood). 

modlf.  "  pcroon"  (undentood). 


LESSON    186. 
Pine  the  first  twenty-five  words  in  Lesson  ^L 
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LtU  ilVHBERS   Rr-rRR  To  THX  r4<irtl  ] 
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A,  66,  106. 
Abbreviations,  28. 
Abaolute  I'lirase,  88,  144. 
Abstract  Nouni,  140. 
Accent,  14. 
Active  Voice,  151. 
Adjectives,  63,  130.  145. 
Adverbial  Objective,  143. 
Adverbs,  03,  130.  163. 
Allegory,  120. 
Am,  70,  87. 
Among,  31. 
Annpest,  132. 
And,  80,  77,  91,  98,  100. 
Apostrophe,  6,  57,  61,  137. 
Appoaitional  Words,  106,  144. 
Are.  77,  79,  87. 

B.ilanL-ed  Sentences.  122. 
Be,  7'J,  84,  86,  87 
Between,  31. 
Blank  Verse.  133. 
But  what,  101. 

Csesural  Pause,  134. 

Can.  89. 

Capital  I^etters,  4,  66. 

Cautions,  16,  81,  84,  96,  96,  101.  103, 

114. 
Chuiue  of  Words,  116. 
Cl.iuses,  109,  112. 
Collective  Nounc.  140. 
Common-Metre  Ntanza,  136. 
Common  Nouns,  140. 


Comparison  of  Adjectives,  66,  140. 
Conjunctions,  <.t!l,  100,  lijil,  106. 
Conjunctive  Adjectives,  140. 
Conjunctive  Adverbs,  164. 
Conjunctive  Pronouns,  147. 
Consonants,  12. 
Correctiim  of  Exercises,  10. 
Correlative  Conjunctions,  100,  101. 
Couplet,  135. 

Dactyl,  133. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns,  148. 
Descriptive  Writing,  by. 
Diplitlioni;,  13. 
Do,  150. 

Each,  (i'.l.  78. 
Each  other,  32. 
Elegiac  stanza,  135,  136. 
Emphatic  Forms,  160. 
Enli^rgctnents,  104,  109. 
Every,  09,  78. 
Extensions,  106,  107.  10& 

Fewer,  31 

Figures  of  Speecli,  127. 
Foot,  131,  132,  133. 
For,  92. 

Gender,  68. 
Gerunds,  166. 
Get,  31. 
Good,  96. 
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His,  77,  8«. 

U»e,  81,  77,  82,  84,  8S,  91,  «9,  IM. 

Il^rperbole,  129. 

T,  68,  76,  77. 

liitnbic  lines,  182. 

lainliiu,  131. 

Imperative  Mood,  163. 

Ill,  iW. 

Indefinite  FormB,  166. 

liidefiiiitu  Pronouns,  148. 

Indicative  Mood,  153. 

Iiiilirect  Object,  141,  144. 

Infinitive  Mood,  SO,  166. 

Interjection,  102,  189,  107. 

Interrogative  Adjectives,  146. 

Interrogative  Fonim,  160. 

Interrogative  Pronouns,  148. 

Into,  98. 

Intransitive  Verbs,  72,  78. 

Invitations,  23. 

Irregular  Verbs,  160. 

Is,  77,  79,  87. 

Italics,  6. 

Laj,  92. 

I^rn:  86. 

Less,  31. 

I.etters,  12. 

letter- Wrhing,  18. 

Mr,  92. 

Like,  31. 

Ixnse  Sentences,  132. 

Ijive,  31. 

May,  89. 

Meaning  of  Words,  31 
Metaphor,  128. 
Metonomy,  129. 
Mood,  163. 

Narrative  Writing,  32. 

Negative  Forms,  160. 

Neither,  101. 

Nominative  Case,  81,  88, 103, 144. 

Nominative  of  Address,  141. 


Nor,  69,  77,  98, 100. 
Notes  to  teachers,  8,  38,  42. 
Noons,  64,  139,  140. 
Number,  66,  76,  167. 

Object,  72,  103,  108,  141, 144. 
Objective  Case,  72,  07,  141,  142, 148, 

144. 
Objective  Complement,  142, 162. 
Of,  ti),'.W. 
One  another,  32. 
Or,  «»,  77,  98,  100,  101. 
Order  of  Words,  120. 
Otlier,  66. 

Paragrsplis,  0,  124. 

PHrHplirasing,  43. 

Parsing,  13'.l.  143,  144,  146,  149, 162, 

164,  ll)o,  1U7,  1B8, 
Participles,  86,  166, 162. 
Participial  Phrase,  87. 
Farts  u(  Hpeech,  130. 
Passive  Voice,  151. 
Past  Participle,  82. 
Perfect  Fnrms.  156. 

Pers 157 

Personification,  129. 
Poetic  Pause,  134. 
Possessive  Case,  60,  144. 
Predicate,  5A  70.  103. 
Prepositions,  97,  139, 106. 
Progressive  Forms,  166. 
Pronouns,  67,  130,  147. 
Puiic:uation,  6,  89,  96, 102, 106.  Ill, 

112,  126,  137. 

Quatrain,  13o. 

Raise,  92. 

Regular  Verbs,  160. 

Relative  Pronoune,  147. 

Rhyme,  133. 

Rhythm,  181. 

Rise,  92. 

Semi-vowels,  IS. 
Sentence,  1,  106. 
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S«t,  83. 

SIiill,  76. 

Shon-Metre  Stanta,  136. 

Should,  164. 

Simile,  127. 

Sit,  92. 

So,  06. 

Sonnet,  1;!6,  13«. 

Spcncerian  .Stanza,  136,  136. 

Stanza,  6,  136. 

Slay,  31. 

Stop,  8). 

Style,  116. 

Sul.jec-t.  .V2,  71.  108,  109, 144. 

Sulijeolivc  Complement,  80, 109, 144. 

I.V2. 
Subjunctire  Mood,  154. 
Sy  I  ladles,  13. 
Synecdoche,  lad 
Synonyms,  36. 

Teach,  86. 
Tense,  74,  166. 
That.  80,  101. 
Them,  8(1,  66. 
These.  30 


This,  80 

Those,  :10. 

Tliou,  88.  77. 

To,  no,  91,92. 

Too,  9C. 

Transit! le  Verbs,  72. 

Triplet,  1:)6. 

Trochee,  131. 

Try  to,  32. 

Verbs,  70,  18!l,  180. 
Versification,  181. 
Very,  08. 
Voice,  161. 
Vowels,  12. 

Was,  77,  79,  87. 
Were,  77,  79,  87. 
What,  68,  146. 
Which,  68,  146. 
Who,  68. 
Whom,  68. 
Will,  76. 
Would,  164. 

You,  68,  7a 


